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HE first official act of any consequence which 

President Coolidge should perform was eagerly 
awaited by his future critics. It turned out to be 
the appointment of Mr. Slemp, Republican from 
Virginia, as his private secretary. It was at once 
said that Mr. Slemp was a disposer of patronage 
in the South and that the appointment was there- 
fore political. Mr. Slemp, according to report, was 
highly recommended by Secretary Weeks and 
Speaker Gillett. It follows, then, that the appoint- 
ment was political. But what of it? No great fuss 
was made over the choice of President Wilson’s 
private secretary, who was only too glad to be 
known as a politician. The time may come when 
the Secretary to the President will need to be a 
person answerable to the American people. John 
Hay and Cortelyou displayed ability and traits of 
character which put them in line for advancement. 
But as things stand today, the President needs one 
who knows by experience the intricacies of politics 
and who is above all a good judge of men. Let 
us hope that President Coolidge has made no mis- 
take in the choice of Mr. Slemp. 


ELGIAN feelings on note-writing are clearly 

reflected in this latest reply to Lord Curzon’'s 
communication. Conferences, ,it is hinted, would 
be of more avail—a sentiment endorsed by Premier 
Poincaré. Mr. Lloyd George liked his conferences. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
can hold his own as well. The time has obviously 
come to make concessions all round if the Entente 
is to hold together, as we sincerely hope it will. 
But we do not venture to say that any one confer- 
ence of Premiers, or of their representatives, will 
remove present difficulties. These, as we have 
tried to show in other columns, create an impasse 
which can best be relieved by action on the part of 
the United States. The French insist upon a cer- 
tain definite minimum—26,000,000,000 gold marks, 
in addition to an amount sufficient to pay their for- 
eign debts. Which means that France is looking 
for upwards of 50,000,000,000 gold marks. She 


also desires specific guarantees that this will be 
paid. Wherefore she holds the occupation of the 
Ruhr to be absolutely essential, a position which 
England strongly opposes. Unless something can 
be done to remove this deadlock, we see nothing 
but confusion ahead. But what an opportunity 
for the United States! Secretary Mellon, a man 
of shrewd judgment, just back from Europe, ad- 
vises the continuance for the time being of the pres- 
ent American policy. Mr. Wickersham urges our 
entrance into the League of Nations as the first 
step, though he knows that such a move can come, 
if at all, only after the next Presidential election. 
There you are. Inertia still rules. We are bound 
to say that both Mr. Mellon and Mr. Wickersham 
are lacking in the sort of imagination which the 
American people would like to see in their leaders 
at this critical moment. 


T now appears that President Harding, early 

this summer, was beginning to understand the 
kind of leadership which the nations now require 
of America. In a communication to the New York 
Times of August 27, Mr. Walter Wellman, author 
and explorer, tells of a most significant interview 
which he had with the late President in June. Mr. 
Wellman was seeking Mr. Harding’s advice on a 
plan to sound the people of the country, through 
the newspapers, on the question of our duty to 
Europe. The President heartily approved the plan 
and volunteered the information that, when the 
issue of our entrance into the World Court was 
settled, he meant to call an international congress 
in order to submit a definite programme for world 
peace. How big with results that congress might 
have been, we can only surmise, but it is very clear 
that there was nothing perfunctory in Harding’s 
intention. In a letter to Mr. Wellman, dated June 
15, he said: 


I have long since become convinced that the United 
States should not and will not enter the much discussed 
League of Nations, but that conviction has not destroyed 
the hope that there may be found a way to world association 
and attending world understanding. 


Much of what President Harding confided to Mr. 
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Wellman is of great interest. The following re- 
veals the earnest spirit in which he was feeling his 
way: 


The late President spoke to me frankly as one newspaper 
man to another. Had he lived, all that would have been a 
confidence. Now it is a heritage that must not be lost. 

He told with feeling of his many days and nights of 
earnest, prayerful thought on the problem of America’s duty, 
of how he had at last reached a definite conclusion, that his 
conscience would not permit him longer to remain inactive, 
of his belief that the conscience of our people, once their 
minds were stirred upon this problem, would not countenance 
persistent isolation and indifference as our national policy. 

“Our people have never really thought on this matter,” he 
said, “and when they do really think on it, they will land 
with all their hearts and souls in the right place.” 

Then he quoted Theodore Roosevelt’s words: “When you 
once get the American peoplé to think, and think hard— 
well, you’d better stand from under.” 

Mr. Harding rose to a great height in discussing his plans. 
He was splendid, noble, in voicing his determination. I wish 
all the people could have seen his face, heard his voice, 
when he said: “Lots of people like me, but don’t like my 
Administration. They think me too timid to do really big 
things. Well, I’m going ahead in an effort to make the world 
safe for humanity, even if it costs me another term in the 
White House.” 


T remained for the final event of this year’s ses- 

sion of the Institute of Politics at Williamstown 
to get the audience thoroughly aroused. At that 
last meeting the Earl of Birkenhead, former Lord 
Chancellor of England, made the following state- 
ment: 


And therefore it seems to me that while the name of 
President Wilson must always be revered by those who 
render homage to purposes almost superhuman, pursued with 
a zeal almost as superhuman, yet it must none the less be 
recognized that his judgment of his own countrymen was 
wrong, and that by the error of that judgment he became, 
paradoxically enough, the agent of all those post-war develop- 
ments from which his altruistic mind would most especially 
have recoiled, 


Lord Birkenhead was dealing with a very tick- 
lish subject—the distinction between the prophet 
and the statesman. It is, of course, the former who 
wins enthusiastic devotees, even while he is filling 
the statesman’s office. The thought has its en- 
couraging aspect, for it implies that the world is 
not so far gone but that people still hanker for the 
ideal, for abstract justice and for other lofty con- 
ceptions. The Independent itself has frequently 
asserted that if Mr. Wilson had been less a prophet 
and more a statesman, the world would be better 
off today. For the prophet of necessity does not 
sufficiently grasp present realities, and as he deals 
with statesmen who indulge in prophecy, if at all, 
only in their odd moments, causes not a little con- 
fusion. 


HEN Lord Birkenhead said that enlightened 

self-interest was the proper motive for na- 
tions, he was indiscreet. He put.an emphasis on 
international egoism which might easily lead to 
the narrowest sort of selfishness. After all, what 
is life but emphasis? Slight differences of em- 
phasis make one a conservative, a liberal, or a 
radical—and what an everlasting fight there can 
be between the two extremes of this trio! In point 
of fact, President Wilson, to our thinking, em- 
phasized the ideal far too much to get a big prac- 
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tical result, which was the thing for which all the 
nations were longing. But for a leader to say 
frankly that his countrymen are acting solely from 
the motive of enlightened self-interest is to take 
the joy out of life. It is.a good thing to say in a 
salon; it is a wretched thing to tell the world. And 
it is not the truth, for all practical purposes. 
People may decide upon a certain course and really 
believe that they have an altruistic motive, even 
though a philosopher would have no great diffi- 
culty in showing them that what they are doing is 
in reality for their own best interest. The altru- 
istic feeling is a subtle phase of emphasis which 
it will not do to trifle with. We are not entirely 
surprised that Lord Birkenhead did not take this 
into account, since at home he has the reputation 
of being something of an enfant terrible. 


PERATORS and miners of anthracite coal 

would both do well to remember that this in- 
dustry is fast becoming highly competitive. In a 
short time such substitutes as oil and coke will 
be found generally satisfactory; even now it is 
only public inertia which holds back their wide- 
spread development as fuel. For the moment an- 
thracite is supreme and is buttressed by two mono- 
polies—that of the operators and that of the min- 
ers. Just now the miners appear to be desirous 
of making the most of the situation. Possessed of 
wages which compare most favorably with those 
in any other fundamental industry, they are clam- 
oring for more. Two thousand dollars for 200 
days’ work is nothing to sneeze at. Yet, says the 
New York World, they are entitled to more if they 
can get it! Perhaps the public may have something 
to say about that. In this connection we trust 
that Gov. Pinchot, who now acts as mediator, will 
do nothing to confuse the issue. The public has a 
stake in the disputes of industry and desires to see 
the merits of this case clearly presented. Incid- 
entally, the operators would strengthen their posi- 
tion with the public if they would lay bare their 
profits during the past few years. 


HAT a pity .that Shakespeare did not make 

one of his noble fools the protagonist of at 

least one play! It would then have been so easy to 
“place” Mr. Bernard Shaw, who, as it would then 
appear, is nothing more than the court jester of the 
present time. Shakespeare’s fools, it will be remem- 
bered, were also very expert in searching for logi- 
cal leaks. The reason that stern devotees of Shaw 
pay no attention to them is that their topics now 
seem old-fashioned. They were content to examine 
the shallowness of kingship, the fleeting inconse- 
quence of life, the trickiness of human fellowship. 
Mr. Shaw jumps at the very problems which have 
aged our young novelists before their time—small 
wonder that they and their kind take him most seri- 
ously. He is an excellent fool, all the same—one 
that Shakespeare would have been proud of. These 
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remarks are prompted by the beginning of New 
York’s dramatic season, for which Mr. Shaw’s play, 
“The Devil’s Disciple,” has been resurrected and 
agreeably presented by the Theatre Guild. 

“The season, as thus far foreshadowed, will con- 
tain some experiments. One, a melodrama entitled 
“Red Light Annie,” by presenting ten instantly 
shifting scenes in the first act, tries apparently 
to show that the legitimate stage can compete with 
the movie in speed. Let us hope, however, that pre- 
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occupation with scene shifting will not ‘blind 
authors to the old, old truth that a good melo- 
drama—the kind you label “melodrama” on the 
programme—cannot, any more than a good detec- 
tive story, afford to dwell on details of sex. While 
on the subject of innovations, it is proper to refer 
to the bed which transforms itself into a buffet in 
the musical farce, “Little Jessie James.” The pub- 
lic will therefore conclude that we are in for novel- 
ties in boudoir scenes. 


~ All Roads Lead to America 


HE whole world is in a muddle. It is not only 
T' Europe that is groping. Despised American 

wheat is crying out to the worthless German 
mark. Misery loves company. England wishes to 
collect enough from Germany and her allies to pay 
her debt to America. And France glances toward 
both England and America when she says that she 
must have her bill for restoration of devastated 
territory paid in full and implies that when that 
is taken care of she wants to be left free to get 
back to normalcy. In a word, the nations of the 
world are neighbors now. Most of them know it, 
but America doesn’t. 

There is a growing tendency here and every- 
where to call France stubborn and to forget all the 
terrible hardships which were thrust upon her by 
a relentless Germany. The French sense this and 
are naturally resentful. Premier Poincaré in his 
reply to Lord Curzon’s note wistfully inquires 
whether France’s indebtedness is to be put in the 
same category with Germany’s. In a certain sense 
everyone ought to be ashamed of himself if he per- 
mits himself to be influenced by Germany’s present 
plight to the disadvantage of France. France suf- 
fered enormously in the war and at least Old Testa- 
ment ethics imply that she ought to recoup her 
losses even if Germany bleeds to death. 

But, leaving out of account the Christian doc- 
trine of love your enemies, the general inconveni- 
ence is getting on every nation’s nerves. Some- 
thing has got to be done—else the world is headed 
for destruction. What can it be? M. Poincaré 
plainly tells what ought to have been done. Point- 
ing a polite finger at England—he might have 
pointed another at America—he says that if the 
Allies had stuck together and had waded into Ger- 
many to determine what she could do when she 
saw that she had to do all that she could, the pres- 
ent difficulty would have been much less than it is. 
He is perfectly right. America, too, shirked her 
duty in the matter of seeing the terms of the treaty 
enforced because the issue of the League of Na- 
tions was injected at a time when all minds should 
have been focused on the question not of peace 
eternal, but of peace after this war. 


There is no use now in trying to live over those 
distressing years, except in so far as it may keep 
our reasoning straight. The immediate necessity 
is to find a solution for the problem which confronts 
us all. France wants at least twenty-six billion 
gold marks, over and above what is required to 
pay her foreign debts. She needs this very much, 
since she has already borrowed this sum from her 
own nationals in order to carry on the work of 
restoration. Her citizens must be paid; yet she has 
not the wherewithal. Must she then, to meet this 
obligation, set the Government printing presses 
to work? A highly inflated French currency, in 
the light of what has happened in Germany, is not 
a thought to tickle even a misanthrope. It is a 
fact that France is hard up and, like any individual 
in such condition, is not altogether reasonable, par- 
ticularly on the larger issues. 

Yet France reasons straight when she infers that 
a German industry which remained almost unim- 
paired by the war may soon rise up to choke her. 
At the moment she is safe, except for financial 
difficulties, because she has Germany by the throat. 
But she must know that hers is a false sense of 
security. If England and America will not play 
her game, she is bound sooner or later to desist, 
and every day adds to the German hatred which 
to the French has become a nightmare. It is not a 
pleasant situation to be in, and it is one out of 
which her friends ought to try in every way to 
help her. From this point of view Lord Curzon’s 
note was not happy. His veiled threat to bring 
pressure to bear on France must have cut to the 
quick, considering the burden which she has been 
forced to bear in order that the world might re- 
main civilized—not just France, but England and 
the United States, too. 

All roads lead to America. At the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Canon Dimnet was em- 
braced by the German, Count Harry Kessler, for 
daring to say that reparations and the Allied debt 
were so bound up together that they could not be 
considered separately. The Independent has all 
along urged the cancellation of these debts as the 
first step to recovery. If such a policy seems quix- 
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otic, a strong argument could be made out for it 
on the ground of self-interest. America needs 
Europe’s markets, for which even the farmers of 
the interior are clamoring. Europe, conscious of 
being definitely on the road to recovery, would be 
so pleasant a sight to American business as to send 
it on its way rejoicing. It is really surprising that 
the advertising agencies, which pride themselves 
on being the real owls of psychology, haven’t seen 
this point and urged it in the interest of bigger and 
better business. Congress, unfortunately, has 
ruled against cancellation. President Coolidge’s 
hands are tied for the moment. Yet there is an in- 
creasing American sentiment. for some sort of co- 
operation with Europe. If this grows enough in 
volume the new Congress will have to take account 
of it. 

It is perhaps unholy to suggest that the world’s 
difficulty today can be reduced to a question of 
mere money—such a suggestion sounds American. 
Yet, such, broadly speaking, is the case. Let us 
see. With debts all around, exclusive of Ger- 
many’s, canceled, England would be content to re- 
nounce her share of the reparations. Belgium and 
Italy on that condition could also be taken care 
of easily. Thirty billion gold marks forthcoming 
from Germany, of which France needs nearly all, 
would just about do the trick. This sum—more, 
indeed—Germany could and should be made to pay, 
if given the chance to get on her feet. But such a 
solution hinges on America’s attitude. When the 
Allied debt is added to present burdens, the task 
appears hopeless. Wipe this out, and it is com- 
paratively simple. The cost to the Wnited States 
for this magnificent service would be between 
eleven and twelve billion dollars, most of which, 
in any case, will not be paid to us for years and 
years. 

Is it permitted in this connection to say that 
America was shamefully tardy in entering the war 
and that if she had entered, say, in 1915, the dura- 
tion of the conflict would have been shortened by at 
least two years, with a million lives saved, and the 
debt to this country would have been but the small- 
est fraction of what it is now? These thoughts are 
worth bearing in mind at a time when hard-pressed 
Europe, that for more than three years fought our 
battles for us, is a suppliant at our doors. 


Wirth—Cuno—Stresemann 


INCE Germany’s forced acceptance of the 
London ultimatum two Chancellors—Wirth 
and Cuno—have attempted vainly to unravel 
Germany’s tangled skein. Herr Stresemann now 
succeeds Herr Cuno. He, too, will fail, and his 
failure may be signalized by the political disinte- 
gration of the German people and all those evils 
which attend national disruption. 
Herr Wirth assumed the duties of Chancellor in 
May, 1921. His policy was “faithful fulfilment of 
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the London ultimatum to the utmost of Germany’s 
ability.” He held the terms of the ultimatum to be 
far beyond Germany’s capacity. He so informed 
the Allied Governments, and so stated in the Reich- 
stag, but he believed that the inevitable failure of 
an honest effort would convince the Allied Govern- 
ments of the folly of their demands and might lead 
to a practicable adjustment of the reparation prob- 
lem. Although ably backed by Dr. Rathenau, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Herr Wirth’s policy had 
disastrous effects for Germany, and he was forced 
to resign. 

Under the peace treaty and the subsequent Lon- 
don ultimatum, Germany’s obligations falling due 
prior to December 31, 1922, totaled $3,199,000,000. 
They included advances for the purchase of food 
and raw materials ($1,024,000,000) ; cost of army 
occupation ($1,104,000,000) ; and payments on ac- 
count of reparations ($1,071,000,000). Of the 
aforesaid total Germany succeeded in liquidating 
$2,288,000,000. The Entente Powers voluntarily 
deferred payments on account of reparations to 
the amount of $252,000,000 and Germany also de- 
faulted in the payment of a further unpaid balance 
of $385,000,000. 

In November, 1922, Herr Cuno became Chan- 
cellor. His policy also was a policy of fulfilment, 
though not of fulfilment of the London ultimatum. 
He took the ground that its terms had been clearly 
proved to be beyond Germany’s ability and that to 
promise the impossible was neither businesslike 
nor honorable. His policy became one of fulfilment 
of “reasonable” reparations, and therefore primar- 
ily the policy of obtaining a revision of the London 
ultimatum. With this policy he joined a policy of 
reconciliation of Germany and France, believing 
that on the latter was contingent the reconstruction 
of Europe. Followed the occupation of the Ruhr. 
If one may judge by repeated statements of re- 
sponsible French leaders and by other statements 
in the French press, it is possible to infer that one 
of the purposes of French occupation of the Ruhr 
was to bring about Cuno’s fall. In this the French 
have certainly been successful. 

Herr Stresemann now becomes Chancellor. His 
policy, too, is one of fulfilment, but it differs from 
Wirth’s and Cuno’s in that he aims to break the 
force of one of the arguments put forward by M. 
Poincaré to the effect that Germany’s great indus- 
trials are escaping unscathed. Herr Stresemann 
is advocating the confiscation of a certain percent- 
age of private capital. This of course has been 
one of the pet policies of the Social Democrats, and 
by including it in his programme the new Chan- 
cellor is endeavoring to kill two birds with one 
stone. There is very little reason for believing that 
he will be successful even though he has taken over 
his predecessor’s policy of trying to stabilize the 
currency through an internal gold loan and by 
using a portion of the confiscated private (indus- 
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trial) property. The reasons for this judgment 


are briefly these: 
1. The policy of confiscation will meet with the 


most energetic opposition, and, even if put into 


effect, is likely to increase the hardships of the 
great German populace. 

2. While it is true that German industrialists, 
together with other Germans, have been able to 
evade the full payment of the taxes assessed against 
them because of the continued depreciation of the 
currency, it is also true that taxation throughout 
Germany was and is relatively higher than in any 
country of the Entente. It is of course easy to 
make out a case against the German taxpayer if 
one takes the payments actually made and trans- 
lates them into foreign exchange values (pounds 
sterling or francs) and then compares the average 
amount paid by Germans of a given class with the 
average amount paid by Frenchmen or Englishmen 
of the same class. This is M. Poincaré’s favorite 
comparison. If, however, one compares the ratio 
of taxes and income in Germany with the same 
ratio in France and England, there is a very dif- 
ferent story to tell. 

As a matter of fact German industry could not 
pay in full the taxes laid upon it and continue to 
provide for depreciation. Though the great Ger- 
man industrialists deprecated the immorality in- 
volved in the kind of tax evasion just referred to, 
they said to themselves that in it lay for the present 
the only salvation of industry. They protest that 
their attitude has not been as unpatriotic as it 
would seem to be. For few German industrialists 
are unwilling to contribute industry’s proper share 
to reparation payments provided they can be as- 
sured that these are not merely water poured into 
a sieve. They hold that the only valuable asset left 
Germany is its industrial capital, using the word 
“capital” to apply not only to foreign credits but 
also to plant, organization, etc., and insist that it 
must not be seriously impaired except on condi- 
tions which make repair of the damage reasonably 
possible. These conditions are: a modification of 
the reparation demands; evacuation of foreign 
troops from German territory (especially from 
districts where foreign military domination greatly 
disorganizes industry and trade) ; and, finally, some 
amicable economic understanding whereby French 
and German industry can codperate in the recon- 
struction of Europe. Given the fulfilment of such 
conditions, there is small doubt that the great in- 
dustrial captains of Germany would be willing to 
sacrifice a large percentage of their foreign credits 
in reparation payments. 

If there is anything to be said in favor of the 
argument put forward by Germany’s leading in- 
dustrialists, then the question arises whether Herr 
Stresemann’s policy is not one calculated to drive 
the German ship of state high on the rocks. The 
policy he seems to be laying down is one that re- 
quires high statesmanship and a strong hand. Yet 
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Herr Stresemann is neither a strong man nor a 
statesman of superior intelligence. We for our part 
fail to see where there has been any gain for Ger- 
many, France, or the world in Herr Cuno’s retire- 
ment. France still refuses to treat as anything 
more than a French problem, a problem which has 
its many phases. After all, in the final settlement 
it will be necessary, and also just, to take account 
of German, as well as French and British, needs 
and aspirations, even while admitting Germany’s 
terrible responsibility in bringing on the war. 


Public Rights in Coal 


HE anthracite situation—apparently moving 
T inevitably towards a strike as these words are 

written—again presents the irritating and 
dangerous fact that the people of this country are 
deprived by official fears and political cowardice 
of an adequate defence against the monopolies 
which are most dangerous to their safety. Coal 
fuel and unrestrained interstate commerce are at 


‘the very foundation of the country’s existence, and 


of these two coal is first. Regarding the free move- 
ment of interstate traffic—outside of coal—the 
Federal Government made some progress toward 
enforcing the public rights in the injunction issued 
last September against the striking railroad shop- 
men—belated and inept as that application of 
established law undoubtedly was. 

But in face of the labor monopoly which controls 
the production, and therefore the interstate distri- 
bution of anthracite, the Government has not yet 
asserted its powers in any adequate fashion. As 
we write, the miners’ representatives are about to 
attend a conference called by Gov. Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Lewis, head of the miners, an- 
nounces that the miners will insist on receiving all 
their demands, including a 20 per cent. increase 
in wages—and that they will on no account submit 
the question to arbitration. The reason for the 
latter position is frankly that Mr. Lewis thinks 
arbitration will not endorse his demands. The 
anthracite operators, on the other hand, while re- 
fusing the wage increase and recognition of the 
“closed shop,” have repeatedly proposed arbitration 
of the whole matter. We hold no brief for the 
operators, but in the present case their attitude is 
correct in principle. It did not need the Coal Com- 
mission to inform the country that the producing 
of anthracite was essentially a “public service,” 
and affected with a paramount obligation to serve 
the public adequately. 

No such—or any other—sense of obligation to 
the public has any place in the mind of Mr. Lewis 
or any of the members of his organization. In 
Mr. Lewis’s mind, the only matter before him is to 
give the operators “the greatest trouncing of their 
lives.” Aside from that (to him) supreme issue, 
Mr. Lewis’s motto is “the public be damned.” 

That is up to the public, as (it is to be feared) 








inadequately represented by its elected officials. 
There is plenty of good law applicable to the 
anthracite dispute and adequate to end it as a 
public menace. The (proposed?) strike is di- 
rectly a conspiracy to stop interstate commerce 
in anthracite, as a means of forcing the operators 
into submission. It is only through the public 
distress that the miners expect to win by striking. 
That conspiracy is an offence against the Anti- 
Trust Law, and it can be reached by a Federal in- 
junction as surely and as effectively as was the 
great railroad strike of 1895. Debs, the leader of 
that strike, testified in court that the strike was 
not broken by the United States Army, but by the 
United States courts, which “took away the leaders 
of the men.” It seems to us that the miners’ strike 
ought to be stopped before it begins, by full use of 
the powers of the United States Government, not 
by seizure of the mines, which would prove farcical, 
but by imposing the law on those who propose to 
defy it. What would the people—and Washington 
—think and do if the operators threatened to lock 
out the miners, and cease production to force a 
20 per cent. reduction in wages? This strike is 
merely the other and similar side of the shield. 


Making War Nice 


LL along we have had a “hunch” that it 
A would not be the pacifists, or the Socialists, 


or Mr. Bok, or the League of Nations, that 
would abolish war, or take the “pep” out of it. 
Latest advices from centres of military intelli- 
gence indicate that we have been right. The chem- 
ists are attending to the matter, and they are the 
folk, as all the world knows, who have a way of 
doing what they set out to do instead of talking 
about it. The new type of gas artist is about to 
accomplish what the old type has miserably failed 
to achieve. 

Like all great inventions the war ameliorator is 
simple in principle, and needed only genius to 
make it practical. The object of war, as we learn 
from Col. J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., is to break the 
will of the enemy. This pragmatic purpose has 
been attained hitherto by means of clubs, arrows, 
lances, swords, gunfire and bayonets, sapping and 
mining, blockade and siege, and other devices of 
unpleasant suggestiveness. They have all been 
mechanical, and more or less clumsy, as were the 
ancient means of conveying information and glee 
before Mr. Marconi took advantage of less tangible 
possibilities. This inventor, it is well to remember, 
did not go so far as to substitute a purely spiritual 
thought transference, or even an ectoplasmic agi- 
tation for the old-fashioned cosmic tremors, vari- 
ously known as energy, electricity, electronic 
“jockeying for position,” and so on, and his un- 
denied success may hearten us to believe that the 


chemists are sagacious in electing to hedonize war . 


by a refined materialistic process instead of by 
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those other devices, phraseology or psychoanalysis. 

According to Col. Fuller, D.S.O., war will first 
be made bloodless. That will be only one im- 
portant step, but it will be in the right direction. 
A great many people dislike blood, and even those 
who are not made ill by it admit that a bloody battle 
ground is “messy.” Armies will be of little use. 
Urban populations instead of “fronts” and “flanks” 
out in the open will be attacked. Airplane squads, 
instead of infantry corps, will undertake the offen- 
sive. Gases, of varying pungencies and lethal in- 
tensities, will have been substituted for machine- 
gun and artillery fire. There will be no declara- 
tions of war or other warnings. With the paralyz- 
ing unexpectedness of the last trump, four or five 
little “zips” out of the blue will incapacitate fifty 
million noncombatants. There will be some casual- 
ties, but most of the victims will only be horribly 
sick, for six months or so, feeling much like a man 
who is getting ether out of his system after an 
operation. While they are recovering, the foe will 
take possession of their country, organize the gov- 
ernment, and appoint the collectors of internal 
revenue. The actual war will last about ten min- 
utes. 

Col. Fuller is a Britisher. As might have been 
expected, an American military expert, more tem- 
peramental and optimistic, sees yet more refined 
and refining possibilities. The American war 
chemist will eliminate not only blood, but also 
nausea. Col. Raymond F. Bacon, Chief of the 
Technical Division, tells us in a paper published 
by the American Chemical Society how it will be 
done. The enemy’s position or population will be 
sprayed with soporite, a gas which will put every- 
body harmlessly asleep for six hours. That will 
be ample time for a coup d’état, and the business 
will be over. War will have become not merely tol- 
erable, but nice. It will have all the zest of an 
international sport, but be far less dangerous than 
polo or golf. For people who can’t get adequately 
excited without risking their lives there will re- 
main grade crossings and dangerous curves. These 
last reflections are our own. Col. Bacon, being a 
military man of few words, does not mention them. 

There will, of course, be a price of one kind or 
another to pay for this transformation of wer. 
One certainty that we anticipate will be the loss for 
good and all of that alluring premise of German 
political science, the “natural” frontier. Germany 
made war on France in 1870 and appropriated 
Alsace and Lorraine because the Ardennes and the 
Vosges are a “natural” frontier, while the Rhine 
is not. Now that France has returned to the Rhine 
the Teutonic sense of the a priori fitness of things 
is offended, and the peace of Europe is imperil!ed. 
The sky has no frontiers. Whether German poli- 
tical philosophy can assimilate this fact is a ques- 
tion, but we are disposed to think only an academic 
one. If the next war is to be bloodless and without 
gas pains, why worry? 
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A Plan to Avert Warfare in Europe 


By R. Fulton Cutting 


No plan, however cunningly devised, can in itself prevent war, as Mr. Cutting clearly indicates. There 
must first be a tremendous desire for peace—a desire so strong that the great nations of the earth would con- 
sent in the interest of peace to make extraordinary concessions. Whether that feeling exists in sufficient vol- 
ume and intensity today remains to be seen; though if there is one passion more than another animating 
humankind just now, it is the fervent hope that war will cease and be supplanted by more rational means 


of international dealing. 


For the following plan we venture to say that, given the willingness to try it out, it would contribute much 
toward the prevention of war and might conceivably lead to large positive achievements.—Editor. 


town discussed the possibilities of an economic 

method of averting war. Experts explored the 
jungle in search of a trail that might lead to the Eldor- 
ado of assured peace. Navy limitation and disarma- 
ment are more or less temporary expedients. They do 
not hold out promise of the future. The economic field 
is more hopeful but proposals within it should be con- 
structive. Repression and regulation may be necessary 
but they are negative; they make no appeal to the imag- 
ination. Can we discover an economic policy that ex- 
hibits the positive characteristic and contains a prom- 
ise of solving the problem? ‘ 

Let me venture to suggest one. Let us transform the 
railroads of Continental Europe into an anti-war instru- 
mentality and at the same time into a commercial 
agency that will promote comity, prosperity, and fel- 
lowship.- Create an international railway corporation 
tc take over by lease for, say, 100 years all the existing 
railways of Continental Europe, or at least the principal 
ones, and operate them as a unified system. The work- 
ing capital necessary for operation should be advanced 
by the United States, secured by a debenture bond, and 
the management of the corporation reposed in an 
American Commission appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

The rentals of each of the separate roads or systems 
to be paid out of their own net earnings with a fixed 
minimum to be determined on a basis somewhat similar 
to that employed by the United States in taking over its 
railways in 1917. The minimum rentals to be guar- 
anteed by the States in which the various properties 
have corporate existence. Any insufficiency of net in- 
come to realize such a minimum to be supplied by the 
guarantor; as, for instance, France will make good a 
deficit in the net earnings of the Paris-Lyons-Méditer- 
ranée, Orleans, Nord systems, etc. (By the agreement 
of 1883, France undertook to guarantee a minimum rate 
of interest on the securities of the French railway sys- 
tems.) The various railway companies to retain their 
corporate existence, leasing only their physical proper- 
ties, receiving and distributing the rentals to their se- 
curity-holders or the State authorities where govern- 
ment ownership prevails. This International Railway 
Corporation should also lease all the railway equipment 
shops upon terms similar to those of the railways. 
These leases might be made subject to periodical modi- 
fications except insofar as the State guarantee of mini- 
mum rentals is concerned. This should be unalterable. 

The purpose of the guarantee is two-fold. It is pri- 
marily intended to eliminate as far as possible the 
issues of rate-making and taxation. -The necessity of 
making up from the general tax levy the deficit in mini- 
mum rentals caused by the abuse of these prerogatives 
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would operate to correct such abuse. Doubtless some 
maximum mileage rate should be adopted. In the 
second place, the guarantee would provide security- 
holders of privately owned properties with an assurance 
of fixed income. 


Advantages of the Plan 


HE importance of the control of transportation facil- 

ities in preparing for war is so obvious as to need 
no extended treatment in this thesis. The endless sid- 
ings designed for army mobilization, the strategic reti- 
culation of trackage, the creation or maintenance of 
depots for the handling of munitions and food supply, 
the construction of specially designed carriages and of 
road bed, bridges, and trucks capable of transporting 
super-heavy ordnance, would all be eliminated. They 
would be inconsistent with the peaceful objective of a 
commercial agency and the administration of the rail- 
road would not tolerate expenditure for sinister designs. 
It is true that any State contemplating aggression could 
seize the transportation facilities within its borders but 
they would be wholly inadequate in volume and adapta- 
bility to permit rapid or effective action. (It required 
thirty-two trains to transfer two German Army corps 
and a division of cavalry from the French to the Rus- 
sian front shortly before the Battle of the Marne.) At 
the same time, the International Railway could afford 
an attacked State such superior facilities for defense as 
practically to insure its safety. Is it too much to claim 
that complete control of railways and equipment pro- 
duction by a disinterested authority would paralyze 
aggression more effectively and permanently than dis- 
armament? Economically, the advantages of this uni- 
fied system would be indisputable and far-reaching. The 
inconveniences and disabilities of the present disjointed 
mechanism would be eliminated, routing improved, op- 
erating cost reduced, the public generally better served. 
The plan is moreover flexible. If its magnitude and com- 
plexity appear to be prohibitive, it need not be under- 
taken at once in its entirety. The important States 
could adopt it without waiting for universal assent. 

Is the project feasible? Will the Continental Euro- 
pean States be willing to yield independent control of 
their railways? Unquestionably the proposal will en- 
counter the barbed wire of racial jealousy and suspi- 
cion; arbitrary conditions will be advanced; the experts 
will explode a mine of technical objections. But I ven- 
ture to conjecture that the fundamental objection enter- 
tained, whether expressed or not, will be the one which 
will afford the weightiest testimony to the effectiveness 
of the plan in the pursuit of the grand objective. The 
European States will hesitate to relinquish the inde- 
pendent control of their railways for the very reason 
that they are indispensable to military movements. 
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Is not the hour ripe for this adventure? The growth 
of international codperation has been a distinguishing 
feature of the past century. “In the last sixty or seventy 
years some thirty different agreements have been made 
between States of the Western World touching mat- 
ters of common interest. They have all arisen from 
the actual needs of private citizens and the State has 
been called in as their representative to make binding 
agreement. In no case have they led to war.”* 





(*) F. S. Marvin in “A Century of Hope.” 





The experience of the past few years has speeded 
up the codperative movement. We are considering the 
grouping of our railway systems, Great Britain the con- 
solidation of hers. Can the tendency be restricted to the 
artificial boundaries of Europe? Is it premature to 
forecast Continental systems, railway, telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio? May it not be that the bitter cry of dis- 
tressed humanity pleading for deliverance from the 
menace of another war will force the hand of discordant 


nationalism ? 


Queen Wilhelmina’s Silver Jubilee 
By A. J. Barnouw 


tember, Wilhelmina, then a young girl of eighteen, 

was inaugurated as Queen of the Netherlands 
before a joint session of the States-General. The title 
of Queen had been hers since her father, King William 
III., died in 1890, but during the years of her minority 
her mother, Queen Emma, had been Regent. The cere- 
mony on that September day of 1898 made her Queen 
in deed, the supreme authority in the land, to rule in 
conjunction with, and controlled by, her responsible 
ministers. She did not accept her task as a mere legacy 
te be enjoyed; she knew it to be a trusteeship for which 
she felt herself responsible. Though the ruler’s share in 
the acts of the Government is, in a constitutional mon- 
archy, withdrawn from public notice, it is common 
knowledge among the Dutch people that their Queen 
takes an intelligent interest in state affairs and pos- 
sesses an intimate knowledge of the country’s domestic 
and foreign policies. 

Profound changes have occurred during those twenty- 
five years which amount to a peacefully accomplished 
revolution. Political parties have come to the fore 
which were of small account or non-existent when Wil- 
helmina was a girl in her teens. In the days of her 
father, King William III., Holland was governed by a 
class of politicians recruited from the universities, the 
nurseries of gentlemen and liberalism. There were 
large groups of the nation that remained politically 
inarticulate. Dr. Abraham Kuyper became the leader 
of the kleine luiden, as he called them, the “small people” 
of the Calvinistic middle class, and organized them into 
a strong party, which, in league with the Roman Catho- 
lics, gained control of the Government a few years after 
Wilhelmina’s inauguration. 

The Socialists, in 1898, had only two of their men in 
the Second Chamber, which is the House of Represen- 
tatives in Holland. They were decried, in those days, as 
dangerous revolutionaries. There is now a Commun- 
istic party, with the same number of seats in the Lower 
House as the Socialists had twenty-five years ago, and 
the latter, under the able leadership of Mr. P. J. Troel- 
stra, have become the second strongest party in the 
country, with twenty representatives in the Chamber 
and three in the Senate. 

Women also are taking an active part in politics. It 
may be true that “the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
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hand that rules the world,” but women have ceased to 
be satisfied with such indirect rule. Six women deputies 
now represent their sex in the Second Chamber of Hol- 
land, and in every walk of life, in almost every calling 
and profession, except the army, women collaborate and 
compete with men. The rocking of the cradle has gone 
out of fashion, not, however, because it remains empty, 
but because the mother knows that an unrocked sleep 
is more beneficial for the child. That “this freedom” 
which makes women the equals and rivals of men is 
not the bane of responsible motherhood is sufficiently 
proved by the steady growth of the population. The 
number of Queen Wilhelmina’s subjects in Europe, on 
the last day of the nineteenth century, was 5,104,137, on 
December 31 of the year 1920, it had risen to 6,841,155, 
an increase in twenty-one years of 1,737,018; and the 
year 1922 recorded a gain of 101,502. 

Gradual extension of the right to vote, until, at last 
universal suffrage and proportional representation were 
introduced, was not the cause but rather the effect of 
a quickened interest in things political among increas- 
ingly large circles of the Dutch population. And this 
growing participation of the people in politics was only 
one of many symptoms revealing a general revival of 
national vitality and energy. The nation, in the days 
of King William III.’s predecessors, still suffered from 
the exhaustion which followed the hardships of the 
Napoleonic era. Under Wilhelmina’s father it began to 
wake from its lethargy, but the forces then astir did 
not come into full play until a new century had dawned. 
The reign of Wilhelmina will be remembered in history 
as an age of material and spiritual expansion such as the 
nation had not witnessed since the days of the seven- 
teenth-century Republic. 


Treasure 
By Mary Brent Whiteside 


Y treasure is forever new, forever old— 
A living mintage of the heart’s deep gold; 
A little flower on a dingy sill, 
A lyric moment on a hill; 
The thought that always upon land or sea, 
In every hour there is eternity. 
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French Policies and American Presidents 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


HEN the news of President Harding’s death 
W\ reached France, I was at Avignon—the city of 
the Popes at odds with Rome, the adopted home 
of that Victorian light, John Stuart Mill, and above all 
the abode, for many years, of the immortal Petrarch. 
Even here, in this far corner of Provence, the quick 
taking off of Warren Harding, who only yesterday 
played so large a part in current history, caused genu- 
ine sorrow. The late President had been a friend of 
France; and, though the expression of his sympathy 
through deeds had been perforce discreet, it was surely 
real. 

Beside Paris, of course, Avignon means little. But 
it was worth while to find out just how provincial 
Frenchmen in an enlightened though small centre of 
their country were affected by the calamity. Judging 
by the comments which I heard, the passing of the 
regretted and now vanished President appealed to them 
both sentimentally and dramatically. It had something 
cruel and inevitable in its suddenness which recalled 
the tragedies of the Greek poets and their own Racine 
and Corneille. Few people here knew much of Mr. 
Harding. Still fewer had ever heard of his successor. 
When the first sorrow had been voiced in print and 
speech, there soon came the afterthought. Ce Monsieur 
Coolidge? Who was he? What did he stand for? Was 
he a partisan of the abhorred Lloyd George? Or was he 
Francophile? 

To France, now so bedevilled and distressed by the 
seeming indifference of England to her future, the 
accession to the leadership of the United States might 
spell more evil, or might bring new hope. Time was 
when Frenchmen kept their eyes fixed firmly on the 
Vosges, through which, for nearly half a century, they 
had expected to be invaded by their old enemies. Now 
all their eyes, their hearts, their thoughts, and wills 
turn to the Ruhr. They are deaf to every argument, 
however telling it may be, with which Mr. Baldwin and 
Lord Curzon and their supporters on the suspected 
British press seek to allure them from their set and 
dogged aim; which is not the conquest of the Ruhr 
mines or the Rhineland, but the destruction of the great 
industrial barons and financial powers who, as they real- 
ize, stand like a ruthless and malignant barrier between 
the German and the French democracies. 

M. Lauzanne has just printed what took place two 
years ago when he had an interview in Washington with 
President Harding. 

“Speak to me,” said Mr. Harding, “not as to a Pres- 
ident, but as to a confrére. Speak freely. Tell me quite 
frankly what you and your countrymen have on your 
minds.” 

And M. Lauzanne spoke out candidly and frankly. 
He did not ask Mr. Harding to assist France in wring- 
ing the justly due reparations from her elusive foes. 
But he entreated him not to encourage her criminal 
debtors in their resistance to the French demands. He 
summed up all in a terse and pregnant phrase, which 
seems to have impressed Mr. Harding. 

“Anything,” said M. Lauzanne, “which tends to lessen 
the material and moral responsibility of Germany is 
a knife-thrust in the back of France.” 


This is the feeling which still dominates the French— 
not only the statesmen of this country but also the 
people—as they read the repeated statements of Mr. 
Baldwin and Lord Curzon, and the too selfish comments 
of that portion of the press in England which is trying 
to induce M. Poincaré to relax his hold on the German 
industrial and financial powers that be. This and the 
deadly, constant fear—the unchanging conviction—that, 
if the “Boches” are helped to get on to their feet by 
America and England, in five or ten or fifteen years 
from now they will again break loose and take revenge 
on France, with a ferocity beside which even the horrors 
and the agony of the late war will pale into insigni- 
ficance. For weeks I have been wandering through 
France, talking with persons who are very near French 
statesmen, listening to the gossip in the cafés and the 
streets, reading the French newspapers. I do not re- 
member ever having heard one phrase which could be 
construed by a rational foreigner as the expression of 
militarism or a desire for conquest. 

The people here are sick to death of war. They are 
haunted by the dread and terror of a new war. They 
know that, very soon may be, their persistent enemies 
will outnumber them possibly by two to one. They 
realize the patience and the potential significance, indus- 
trial and financial, military and scientific, against which 
they will have to struggle. And, not unnaturally, they 
ask themselves why, when for a time they have the upper 
hand, they should let go the throat of what to them 
seems like a savage, threatening dog waiting to spring 
at them. The dog is not, I am sure, the German people, 
but the great organization—headed by the industrial 
barons and the still militant Junkers who follow Hitler 
and Hindenburg and Ludendorff. They do not love, nor 
do they hate, the German race. But they distrust and 
loathe the powers which can be symbolized in Essen 
and imperialistic leadership. 

No one doubts the honesty of worthy gentlemen like 
Senator Johnson and others who come over here, hoping 
and perhaps trying to inform themselves as to the atti- 
tude of foreigners. But how can they, with the most 
excellent intentions, get near the truth, unless they both 
speak and are familiar with foreign languages? What 
value can be set on the conclusions of the most well- 
meaning travellers who, in nine cases out of ten, are 
obliged to secure information as to delicate and difficult 
questions concerning policy, international sentiment, 
and international resentments through the medium of 
interpreters? 

Of the three once all-mighty men who dominated the 
Peace Conference—President Wilson, Clemenceau, and 
Lloyd George—two could speak only their own tongue. 
The one man who had French and English at his service 
was Clemenceau. Yet President Wilson had the tem- 
erity and Lloyd George had fhe incredible “nerve” to 
assume an intimate acquaintance with the complexities 
and amazing intricacies of world problems, local and 
national and international problems, which it might 
have taken gods or supermen to get straight. You 
cannot reach the heart of peoples without understanding 
them. To understand them, you must surely know their 
tongues. 
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I am not informed as to whether or not Senator John- 
son and Senator Reed have mastered French, German, 
and Italian. (Senator McCormick is the one and only 
Senator, probably, who has). If they have not—how 
can they venture, on returning from the Old World to 
the New, to proclaim their theories and beliefs as to 
the causes and the cures of the confusion which, beyond 
question, still prevails in Europe? Without the knowl- 
edge of languages they must lean on others, of whom 
some, perhaps all, grind axes and distort facts in their 
own interests. 

The French, for whom I earnestly plead, have not yet 
found a way to work in the United States and elsewhere 
against the untiring propaganda of their enemies. They 
spend very little money for that purpose. Nor do they 
spend that money overskilfully. The Germans, on the 
other hand, are organized. Clumsily, as we say, but 
widely, and in their own way thoroughly. No one can 
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have forgotten the scandalous meetings in New York 
to protest against the employment of “black troops” in 
the occupied regions of Germany. As if black troops 
(both brave and loyal) had not formed part of the 
armies of the United States. No one has forgotten 
with what indecent haste, soon after the Armistice, the 
Germans thrust their German singers on New York, at 
first only to be rebuked, but later to be listened to by a. 
too kindly public. Everyone over here is of the opin- 
ion that inGermany the Herren Professoren and the 
chemists are busy at work, as during the war, seeking 
for new gases with which to poison their future foes and 
for new forces, infinitely terrible, to assure German 
supremacy. 

Before we condemn France, and more especially M. 
Poincaré, for what is happening in the Ruhr, let us give 
them an attentive, careful hearing. 

Avignon, France 


The Political Clouds Out West 


_ By Charles Moreau Harger 


anxiously scanning the Western horizon, noting 

the low-hanging, feathery fringe of tossing politi- 
cal clouds, the underlying greenish-hued background of 
complaint, and the rising wind of oratory, and wonder- 
ing whether there impends an old-fashioned “twister” 
or merely a passing storm. The turmoil was consid- 
erable of a leveler in Minnesota; preceding that devas- 
tation were reports of some damage in Iowa, Michigan, 
North Dakota, and Wisconsin, with more or less local 
disturbance in Nebraska and Kansas. So reason exists 
for the heads of the national household to exhibit a be- 
coming measure of solicitude. 

Reams of explanations, expositions, and predictions 
are being promulgated, ranging from impassioned dec- 
larations of coming revolt to statistical reports showing 
that agricultural operations are actually making head- 
way and that the farmer is progressing steadily toward 
normal conditions. As a matter of fact, if we are io 
believe the Department of Agriculture there is a more 
rational relation than a year ago between the producer’s 
income and his cost of living. Taking the nation as 
a whole it shows this series of total return from the 
farms: 1910, $9,037,000,000; 1919, highest record of 
history, $23,783,000,000; 1922, $14,310,000,000. Living 
costs are given as about 155, compared with 100 in 1914. 

But statistics often fail when applied to localities 
where special conditions affect the situation and the 
producer argues from his personal position rather than 
from the aggregate result. If he has felt the stress of 
economic stringency, he is amenable to suggestions that 
“something is wrong” and sometimes seeks the ballot 
as the handiest weapon with which to correct what he 
conceives to be injustice. This does not necessarily 
mean that he forms a new party—though he did so in 
the Interior in the ’90’s. It may take the form of voting 
against present officials whom he holds responsible for 
State or Federal government. Whatever the mode of 
voicing his protest, it proceeds from the same cause— 
the economic situation which threatens his financial 
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progress. In it he is sincere and he believes that by 
some mysterious dispensation of legislation or admin- 
istration is to come improvement in his condition. 

Curiously, as one goes out into the open country and 
talks with the man who is actually managing the farm, 
one finds a much more optimistic sentiment than exists 
in group action. The crowd-complex is exemplified by 
the political movement of the agricultural population. 
Fluent speakers, radical utterances in farm papers, ex- 
ploitation of individual losses combine to furnish fuel 
for the politician, who is not slow to capitalize any symp- 
toms of unrest. 

That unrest now exists is unquestioned. You hear 
talk of it in every town and party lines are loosened. 
Yet, though statistics can be made to show that the 
Interior’s whole population is headed straight for the 
poorhouse, bank deposits are growing, homes are being 
built, debts are being liquidated, motor cars are so thick 
in the villages on Saturday nights that commercial clubs 
beg townsfolk to keep their cars off the streets and give 
the farmers a chance to park. In a country-town paper, 
the other day, was the editor’s report of a picnic to 
which he was invited—out in the rura] district. This 
is what he found when the call for refreshments was 
sounded: Sandwiches, 20 feet; fried chicken, 12 feet; 
cookies, 4 feet; potato salad, 5 feet; doughnuts, 6 feet; 
boiled ham, 3 feet; layer cake, 2 feet; pickles, 3 feet; 
coffee, ice cream for all. 

This is to show that basically the producer is not 
actually spending his time worrying; instead he is going 
along with his duties and planning for the future. He 
indulges in his accustomed pleasures, enjoys his vaca- 
tions in motor tours, sends his children to high school 
and college, and is far from being the wild-eyed de- 
stroyer he is pictured when election returns are 
analyzed. 

The widespread impression that the producer de- 
mands that the Government lift him out of debt, that 
it fix the price of products, that it do other things for 
him needs some revision. The man who is actually till- 
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ing the soil, the farmer with a definite system for man- 
aging his affairs, is not asking these things. He usually 
declares that we have too many laws already, that Gov- 
ernment interferes too much with personal initiative, 
that too much credit is a detriment rather than a help. 
~The stress of circumstance most vitally concerns the 
tenants who must give up to landlords part of their 
crop as rent, one-crop farmers who have pinned their 
faith to wheat, land-poor farmers who wanted to own 
all the land that adjoined them and bought it when 
realty values were higher and products brought higher 
prices than today. Their condition is largely, of course, 
of their own making and, except for the tenants, can 
be remedied through a revision of methods. If too 
much land has been purchased, some can be sold — 
though perhaps with a loss. 

The tenantry problem is not without some mitigation. 
Rates for rental of land must always come to a figure 
that will allow the worker to live. Tenants are not 
always itinerant or moneyless. Here is what happens: 
John Citizen and his wife have developed their land, 
perhaps taken originally from the government claim, 
and as they grow old become weary of the farm life 
and desire to move to town to rest and enjoy the re- 
- mainder of their days. Their son has married a neigh- 
bor’s daughter and seeks a home. So the old folks move 
off and rent Harry the farm. This gives the boy an 
incentive to do his best and at the same time returns 
the parents sufficient on which to live. But the farm is 
listed as a “tenant” farm and so goes through the sta- 
tistics—though in fact it eventually will be inherited 
by the son, who is not in a true sense a tenant. 

Translating the economic stress into terms of politics 
is not difficult but it is by no means easy to organize 
new parties. Whatever may be the nature of the threat- 
ened storm, thus far there have been no signs of definite 
movement in this direction. Conferences, parleys, and 
conventions, embracing labor and farmer delegates — 
many of them paid organizers making a good living 
from obtaining members to various orders—all have in 
the end broken up without welding the interests of the 
two diverse groups into a political whole. 

When, however, comes the matter of a primary con- 
test, or later the test at the polls, party lines break and 
the voters mark their ballots in strange ways. They 
seem to have a hope that a new man will “do something” 
for them—or, at least, that he can do no less than the 
incumbent running for re-election. As between new 
candidates the designation “dirt farmer” has carried 
Many a candidate to victory, though the designation 
was often far-fetched and there were few other qualifi- 
cations to recommend him. 

In a mood to try new things and to protest against 
conditions, the producer may follow a course upsetting 
plans and parties. Yet he may by another year have 
so far attained normal conditions and so fairly set his 
financial feet on solid ground that he will refuse to 
listen to siren voices from reformers. The Interior 
itself does not know what he will do—any more than it 
knew the Populist party would be born to a hectic 
career. But it does know that uprisings based on eco- 
nomic conditions subside when the conditions that gave 
them birth are dispelled. The revival of a higher level 
of prosperity was the death of the Populist party; re- 
turn to the conditions of regular income and reasonable 
profits will moderate the nervousness of today. This 
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particularly will be so when the producer finds that he 
must work out his own salvation and that legislation 
cannot pave the way to affluence. He suspects this now; 
he has little faith in some measures loudly heralded 
during the past winter as panaceas—systematic farm- 
ing and careful management are the surest factors in 
his progress. He knows this—yet he threatens all sorts 
of political upheaval. 

Maybe he will carry out his threats and, if so, there 
is no telling how far he will extend his actions. He 
may confine it to State affairs; he may go over into the 
national campaign and turn the Middle West into a 
terra incognita so far as its political complexion is con- 
cerned. On the other hand, if the coming year sees 
continued improvement in his financial situation, if by 
diversifying his agricultural operations and revising 
his system he has a more stable return, he may decide 
that there is little to be gained by war-path tactics. 

Here is one difference between the situation of today 
and of thirty years ago in the Interior: Then the farmer 
had little at stake; his land titles were in danger from 
foreclosure; he had been unable in the short years since 
first settlement to gather a material supply of assets, 
and in a sense he had everything to gain and little to 
lose. Likewise he demanded, and later has secured, 
certain legislation which, though expensive from a tax- 
ation view, yet has, in his opinion, been of material value 
to him and his finances. Now he has all the accretion 
of the years since; land has increased in value 200 to 
300 per cent.; he has made improvements on it and has 
equipped it with modern machinery. During the war 
he bought Liberty bonds—and most of them are yet 
lying in the safety deposit vault. The bank deposits 
have grown vastly—all of which is an inducement to the 
Westerner, farmer and townsman alike, to think twice 
before upsetting the stability of property rights or 
bringing about a situation that would militate against 
the interests of his community. So, if he votes for 
radicalism, it will be because he is sincere in his view 
that such is the path to prosperity. But he is not know- 
ingly going to favor a radicalism that will imperil his 
own interests. 

Whatever may come out of the unrest, whatever may 
be the upheaval, it will be with a conviction on the part 
of the farmer voter that he is voting for his own bene- 
fit. If between now and the next election there be in- 
jected into national affairs sanity and evidence of help- 
fulness, with no degeneration to mushiness and palpable 
catering to votes, there will be a reaction accordingly. 
Alleged panaceas such as price fixing, yet larger eredits, 
and similar proposals will not appeal to the average 
thinker. Readjustment of transportation, if it can come 
without lessening service, will be welcomed — and is 
likely to come; middlemen’s charges may be eliminated 
through coédperation in both buying and selling; Gov- 
ernment expenses and taxes may be reduced—these will 
lessen the present strained attitude evidenced by the 
results of elections. 

So the political clouds by no means indicate certain 
ravage and ruin. They may be only the forerunners of 
an electrical display that will clear the atmosphere and 
bring serenity and content. The West may be tempera- 
mental, but it is sane; it may be excitable, but it does 
not forget its own interests. It is too early to predict 
just what is to happen in 1924—but it is wise to keep 
an observant eye on the barometer. 
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The Liberal League 


Medium of Mutual Understanding 


and Ultimate Cooperation 
A Case in Point 


HE following correspondence is self-explana- 
T' tory. We reproduce it for the benefit of our 

doubting Thomases and for the encourage- 
ment of all liberals. 


The Liberal League, 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
July 16, 1923. 
Mr. William Allen White, 
Emporia, Kansas, 
My dear Mr. White: 

An invitation has been mailed to you this day 
to become a Founder of the Liberal League and a 
Member of its Council. 

It is the earnest desire of the initiators of the 
League that every State shall be represented on 
the Council by outstanding citizens. 

Further information concerning the League and 
its principles is being mailed to you. In a few 
days also you will receive a copy of The Independ- 
ent in which the plans and activities of the Liberal 
League are interestingly set forth. 

We sincerely hope that you will participate in 
this public-spirited movement and that we shall be 
favored with an early acceptance in order that we 
may complete our printed lists and announcement. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JOHN F. Coar, 
Executive Secretary pro tem. 


Mr. White’s reply, received about a week later, 
read: 
The Emporia Gazette, 
Emporia, Kansas. 
July 20, 1923. 
My dear Mr. Coar: 

I have your invitation of July 16 to join the 
Liberal League and the reason I don’t like your 
Liberal League a little bit is found in that article 
of its creed which declares against a representa- 
tive in any representative body voting in compli- 
ance with the wishes of his constituents. If there 
is anything in representative government it should 
be subject to majority rule and this provision is 
rotten reactionary and would put the country in 
the hands of the ultra-conservatives in short order. 

The Liberal League looks to me like an anti-pro- 
hibition side: show. So long as you have written 
me, I thought I should tell you some of my reasons 
for declining your invitation. This letter is, of 


course, not for publication as I have no desire for 
public controversy. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. A. WHITE. 
John F. Coar, 
437 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


We replied as follows: 


William A. White, Esq., 
Emporia, Kansas. 
My dear Mr. White: 

I wonder whether we are not of precisely the 
same opinion in respect to that article of the 
League’s creed to which you refer as “rotten reac- 
tionary.” Without mentioning your name or in 
any way indicating who the writer of the letter 
may be, we are printing your statement in the 
League news of the forthcoming Independent. We 
are doing so because we feel that your statement 
will cause some people to do some thinking. There 
is a good deal to be said in respect to the matter of 
a representative’s relation to his constituents, so 
much so, indeed, that a letter is not the place to 
say it. I only wish to add that your refusal in no 
wise daunts me, and that I will write you down, 
where I think you belong, with us and among the 
liberals of America. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed )- JOHN F. CoArR, 
Executive Secretary pro tem. 


Mr. White came back with the following: 
The Emporia Gazette, 
Emporia, Kansas. 
July 30, 1923. 
Dear Mr. Coar: 

I have your kind letter of July 27. I suppose I 
was rather crusty in my note but I have been con- 
sidering the Liberal League programme for some 
time and I have felt that the liberality of the Lib- 
eral League was tainted with a distinct anti-radi- 
calism which amounts to conservatism. I am not 
so radical as I seem, even though I do loathe the 
red-baiter. Ours was the only Republican paper 
in Kansas that was for the single Gold Standard 
before the Republican platform declared for it in 
1896; I was against the recall of judicial decisions 
in 1912, and did not believe in the government 
ownership of railroads and do not now, and would 
probably be found nearer Kenyon of Iowa than 
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any other modern statesman. Yet my back hair 
bristles like a dog’s when I hear liberals quarreling 
with radicals. The quarrel of liberal is with the 
conservative—the reactionary. Heaven knows the 
‘radical is as necessary to the liberal as the scout 
and sharpshooter and pioneer is to the soldier 
marching forward to the main body of the troops. 
Sometimes like the scout and sharpshooter, the 
radical takes the wrong path; gets in the vulner- 
able position, but he pays for it with his life. And 
his carcass in the path is helpful in that it stands 
as a warning in the trail away from the wrong 
direction. 

Now about the freedom of a Representative in 
our Republic. 
be the freest man on earth. He should not hesi- 
tate to vote against the convictions of his constitu- 
ents when those convictions violate his conscience. 
But he should do so with this very frank under- 
standing: that he must take his licking like a man 
at the polls or must convince his constituents that 
he is right. What the Liberal League seems to 
imply by its declaration on this subject is that a 
constituency should elect a good, wise, high-minded 
man and then never question his wisdom nor his 
motives and allow him to violate their convictions 
on the theory that he is in some way endowed with 
a different and higher degree of intelligence than 
they. It seems to me that in a Republic this is 
monstrous. It stifles popular discussion, smothers 
the public conscience, and changes public opinion. 
Moreover in your declaration there is a certain 
highty-tighty superciliousness; a certain madden- 
ing assumption of intellectual and mental superi- 
ority in this God anointed superman whom you 
elect as a Representative that raises my gorge and 
nauseates my very soul. For I believe it leads to 
moss-back conservatism and corrupt reaction. 

There is only one course for a Representative 
to follow: If the people are right follow them, if 
they are wrong convince them and defy them only 
when you are trying to convince them. If you can’t 
convince them, get out. 

Pardon this long letter and believe that my 
general interest in liberalism is to blame for this 
screed. Your letter is a good letter, and manly. 
Send me your creed again and I’ll look over it; 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) W. A. WHITE. 


John F. Coar, 
Executive Sec., Liberal League, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


We were so pleased with Mr. White’s stand on a 
Representative’s duties that we telegraphed at 
once. 

August 7, 1923. 
Mr. William Allen White, 
Emporia, Kansas, 

Your last letter hits the nail on the head so often 

and forcibly that I wanted to publish it. May I do 


letter. 
I feel that a Representative should ° 
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so in forthcoming issue of Independent. Sym- 
pathize with your views in nearly every respect 
and would appreciate your help greatly. Please 
wire reply. (Signed) JOHN F. Coar, 
Executive Secretary pro tem. 
The Liberal League, 
437 Fifth Ave. 
Mr. White wired back: 
August 11, 1923. 
John F. Coar, 
Liberal League, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
Sorry been away from home. Go ahead, use 
WILLIAM A. WHITE. 


When this telegram was received The Independ- 
ent was already going to press; so we wrote as 
follows: 

August 14, 1923. 
Mr. William Allen White, 
Emporia, Kansas, 
My dear Mr. White: 

Your telegram of August 11 (“sorry been away 
from home; go ahead, use letter”) reached us just 
too late to enable us to use your letter in the forth- 
coming issue of The Independent. The periodical 
was just going to press. 

This, however, will not, I trust, stand in the way 
of publication in the next number and in order to 
provide for that, I am now writing to you in the 
hope that we may publish our entire correspond- 
ence, including telegrams. I make this request for 
the following reason: 

You know now, I hope, that those who are guid- 
ing the destinies of the League at the present 
moment, are quite fully in accord with very much 
that you have to say. And you know also how 
easy it would have been to misunderstand each 
other. The more so perhaps, since we are driving 
at the same objective. Now, there are very many 
good men and women, quite as liberal in their views 
as we are, who seem to be unable to understand 
each other and persist in doubting the possibility 
of persuading liberals to get together and act in 
concert. Our case is clear proof that liberals can 
get together and, in order that our doubting 
Thomases may have a concrete and convincing 
example of this, I want to place before them the 
correspondence referred to. Have I your kind 
permission to do so? 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) JOHN F. Coar, 
Executive Secretary pro tem. 


Our request was granted. Under date of Aug- 
ust 17, Mr. White wrote: 
Dear Sir: 

Go ahead; use the whole correspondence and if 
I can serve you in any way let me know. The cause 
of liberalism is very dear to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. A. WHITE. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 


Harding’s Policies to Be Espoused by 
Coolidge 
OLLOWING the first meeting of 
President Coolidge with his Cabi- 
net, it was given out from the White 
House that all of Harding’s policies 
would in general be the policies of the 
new President. This, naturally, does 
not mean that there will be no modifi- 
cation of the policies as the situation 
may demand. It was made plain that 
on the question of international co- 
operation Mr. Hughes had clearly ex- 
pressed the attitude of the Administra- 
tion in his speech at New Haven last 
winter. 

This appeared to be borne out by 
President Coolidge’s response to a com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce that called on him Au- 
gust 20. It was stated by the commit- 
tee that the business men of the country, 
would be only too happy to see the 
United States, officially or unofficially, 
give its assistance to the solution of 
the problems of Europe. This assist- 
ance, if rendered promptly, would 
lessen the distress of the wheat farm- 
ers and greatly benefit American in- 
dustry, the committee asserted. The 
committee pointed out that the existing 
situation is reflected in many of our 
domestic problems, such as the slump 
in the export trade, selling prices at 
home for factory products that now 
lack the economy of large production, 
and the prices of securities. It was 
added that the United States Chamber 
of Commerce favors legislation making 
possible American representation in 
the World Court. 

The impression was gained after 
this conference that President Coolidge 
was satisfied to stand pat on the 
Hughes programme promulgated at 
New Haven. Indeed, on August 16 Mr. 
Hughes sent a note to our diplomatic 
representatives in Europe, explaining 
that that programme was acceptable to 
President Coolidge. The contents of 
the note were to be conveyed to the 
foreign offices of the various Govern- 
ments. 

Our readers will recall that at New 
Haven, in December of last year, Mr. 
Hughes addressed the annual meetinz 
of university historians and outlined a 
plan by which the United States might 


be helpful to Europe. He suggested an’ 


international committee composed of 
financiers and economists which should 
attempt to fix the amount of repara- 
tions which, in its judgment, Germany 
could pay. Feelers were held out to 
the Governments, but France was defi- 
nitely opposed to the plan—an opposi- 
tion which is strongly expressed in Pre- 
mier Poincaré’s note of last week, 
which is summarized in following col- 
umns. 


Negotiations of Anthracite 
Miners and Operators 

Negotiations between representatives 
of the anthracite coal operators and of 
the United Mine Workers reached what 
looked like a very favorable stage on 
August 15. Then the Workers agreed 
to abandon their demand for the check- 
off of union dues if the operators would 
give up their practice of checking off 
from employees’ wages a list of twenty- 
one items, including rent, insurance 
premiums, and even contributions to 
charities. To this proposal the oper- 
ators consented. Shortly after this 
agreement was announced by the press, 
when it appeared that progress was 
being made, the Workers explained 
that they had been misunderstood. 

Negotiations were then at a stand- 
still. But through the efforts of the 
United States Coal Commission, head- 


know our attitude on arbitration. They 
were told that the men in the coal fields 
had lost confidence in arbitration by reason 
of their experience. We said that in 1920 
we agreed to have President Wilson ap- 
point an Arbitration Commission. We 
worked five months pending a settlement, 
the negotiations dragging out over a weary 
period. 

The mine workers were compelled to 
spend enormous sums of money in order to 
compete with the statistical bureaus of the 
operators. The award was made in Sep- 
tember. It was almost universally be- 
lieved among the mine workers that in 
accepting arbitration the commission could 
not award the anthracite workers less than 
they gave the bituminous men the same 
year, a 27 per cent. increase. We were 
led to believe up to the very last night 
before the commission made its report that 
the miners would get a 27 per cent. in- 
crease. The commission gave them some- 
thing over 17 per cent. 

He added that arbitration would in- 





Paul T'humpsor. 
The latest back-to-the-farm movement is at Philippi, birthplace of Alexander the Great, 
in Macedonia, where Near East Relief has started an agricultural school for older 
Armenian and Greek orphan boys brought out of Turkey. This picture shows the 
boys at the ruins of the ancient Macedonian city on their way to the school 


ed by John Hays Hammond, the confer- 
ences were resumed at Atlantic City. 
The miners demanded an increase in 
wages of 20 per cent. for contract men 
and $2 daily for day men. This the 
operators refused, and offered a reso- 
lution for arbitration of all the eleven 
demands of the miners, including the 
question of the check-off and recogni- 
tion of the union, but the employees 
opposed it. Again negotiations halted. 

In explanation of the attitude of the 
miners, their president, John L. Lewis, 
gave out a statement from which we 
quote: 

In declining arbitration the miners re- 
ferred to their publicly expressed attitude 
on the question. with which every one has 
been familiar since 1920. The operators 


evitably mean that the award would 
be for less than the increase in wages 
demanded. He insisted that the oper- 
ators had in the past few years made 
such profits as to warrant the increase 
in wages sought without asking the 
public to foot the bill. 

On behalf of the operators, Samuel 
D. Warriner tried to make clear the 
reasonableness of their position. The 
terms of the arbitration proposed stip- 
ulated that the men should forswear 
their resolve to strike September 1; 
that their wages should not in any case 
be reduced; and that the conclusions 
reached should be retroactive to Sep- 
tember 1. 

We are paying today [he said] the high- 
est wages ever paid in the industry, yet, 
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International. 
There have been persistent rumors of a recent uprising of natives in Santo Domingo. The photograph shows 12,000 Haytians 
gathered in Desserline Square at the base of the monument erected to the memory of the father of Hayti, to protest the continued 
occupation by the United States forces 


despite the protection against a decrease 
by arbitration, the miners are unwilling to 
arbitrate whether or not they shall get 
more wages or on any of the other eleven 
demands, 

A special report of the Department of 
Mines shows that the 155,000 men in the 
industry received $284,000,000 in 1921, an 
average of $1,882 a year. You will go far 
to find a record of earnings in a basic in- 
dustry as high as that. That is why I 
say that wages are fair and adequate. 


Commenting on the whole situation, 
the New York World remarks editori- 
ally: 

Hard as the public and the commission 
may hunt for him, there is no personal 
devil mixed up in the dispute at Atlantic 
City. There are merely two groups of 
normally selfish men trying to bluff each 
other down. Between them they may 
wreck the industry, nevertheless; may 
create another anthracite shortage and 
compel the general use of fuel oil and soft 
coal for heating. That is also part of the 
game and their own lookout. 


In this connection the World quotes 
from a statement made by the Coal 
Commission: 

There are five “railroad” companies en- 
gaged exclusively in the mining of coal that 
have been paying dividends in recent years. 
The total surplus of these companies rose 
from $7,000,000 in 1911 to $52,000,000 in 
1920. The net incomes of the companies 
also show an increase from $13,600,000 in 
1913 to $33,600,000 in 1920. The produc- 
tion of the companies during that period 
showed practically no increase. 


In case of 2 failure to reach a wage 
agreement before September 1, the Coal 
Commission promises to make a report 
fixing the responsibility. Meanwhile, a 
conference of Governors of States af- 
fected by the dispute was arranged by 
President Coolidge for August 28. 
Questions as to how to provide substi- 
tutes for anthracite coal, how to man- 
age distribution in case of a serious 
shortage, etc., were to come up for dis- 
cussion. 

The final step taken by President 
Coolidge was to draft Gov. Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania as mediator. At the lat- 
ter’s request the conferences were to, 
be resumed. 
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International. 
T. Gomez, the newly elected President of 
the Republic of Portugal 


Navy Cuts Begin 

The two most important treaties ne- 
gotiated at the Washington conference 
of 1921 became effective on August 17 
with the exchange of ratifications at 
the State Department by representa- 
tives of the signatory Powers. 

One is the Five-Power Treaty bind- 
ing the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan to a reduction 
in naval establishments, which, for a 
ten-year period, fixes a ratio of 5-5-3 
for the capital ship strength of the 
United States, ‘Great Britain, and 
Japan, and of 1.75 for that of France 
and Italy. The other is the Four- 
Power Treaty concluded by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and 
Japan relating to their insular posses- 
sions and dominions in the region of 
the Pacific. 

Lawlessness 


Lawless outbreaks accompanied by 
violence, usually flogging, are beeoming 
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more frequent and are spreading geo- 
graphically by States. Brutal lashings 
in Texas at Amarillo, Wichita Falls, 
and Port Arthur have almost per- 
suaded the State authorities that some- 
thing ought to be done about it. It 
would seem so, if it is true that a sher- 
iff has been arrested for complicity. 
Floggings have occurred at Macon, 
Georgia, and at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
in neighboring towns. At Steubenville, 
Ohio, Ku Klux Klan leaders have been 
so shocked by the behaviour of “deni- 
zens of the underworld” that they have 
appealed to the Governor to send mili- 
tia to the scene. There’s a thought in 
this incident. If the Ku Klux organi- 
zations would devote themselves (in 
citizen’s clothing) to stimulate the 
lawful authorities to do their duty, and 
talk out loud about it, they might wax 
in respectability through the plaudits 
of citizens who now raise their eye- 
brows at them. 


Ellis Island 


A report submitted to the British 
Government by Sir Aukland Geddes, 
British Ambassador, on conditions at 
Ellis Island as he observed them before 
Henry Curran became Commissioner 
there, and began to apply intelligence 
and courage to difficult administrative 
problems, has called forth a lot of edi- 
torial comment in the London press 
and some in the United States. The 
Pall Mall Gazette says: “The Ameri- 
cans are great organizers, and the im- 
migrant cages at Ellis Island are in 
some respects as wonderfully organized 
as the Chicago stockyards. The defect 
of the system is that it brings human 
beings together like cattle, ignoring the 
infinite gulf that separates degrada- 
tion from decency.” The Star is al- 
most sarcastic. It says: “Clean immi- 
grants and dirty ones, gentle and 
coarse, honest and criminal, are crowd- 
ed together in circumstances extremely 
odious to the better kind. These things 
occur under the shadow of the Statue 
of Liberty. They are to thousands the 
first taste of that freedom which is the 
boast of ‘God’s own country.’ What 2 
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pity that America’s mora! lectures to 
the naughty effete of old Europe have 
to cross such a dirty doorstep!” 

Sir Aukland says that if he were 
asked to advise the responsible authori- 
ties he would recommend twelve things. 
The most important suggestions are 
that United States consuls should be 
authorized to refuse visas to the pass- 
ports of those obviously prevented by 
law from entering the United States, 
and that, if possible, all immigrants 
should be finally approved or disap- 
proved in their home lands. Next in im- 
portance, perhaps, are the suggestions 
that everything possible should be done 
to expedite the handling of immigrants, 
especially in the matter of appeals, 
that new stations should be provided 
for criminal deportees, and immigrants 
requiring kosher food, and that the 
“quaint custom” which the Ambassa- 
dor finds more annoying to its victims 
than any other single detail in the life 
of Ellis Island, “of delivering lectures 
on Americanization to criminal and 
other deportees,” should be abandoned. 
The remaining suggestions relate to 
structural changes and to the appear- 
ance and care of the hospital. 


The Entente 


Poincaré’s Reply 


REMIER POINCARE’S reply to 
Lord Curzon’s note of August 12 
was delivered on August 22. It was 
printed in full in the New York Times 
of the following day. As M. Poin- 
caré reviews the history of the repara- 
tions since the Treaty of Versailles, the 
document is excellent for reference and 
should be kept on file by all of our read- 
ers who are trying to form a just view 
of this whole difficult situation. 

The note takes up point by point the 
fifty-five sections of Lord Curzon’s com- 
munication, and presents other argu- 
ments. In general, it is perfectly frank 
and, except in a very few instances, 
does not resort to a “lawyer’s argu- 
ment.” It rests its case squarely on 
the Treaty, which it is unwilling to see 
contravened—for instance, Lord Cur- 
zon suggested in effect that an inter- 
national commission should supplant 
the work of the Reparations Commis- 
sion—for fear that any such violation 
might result in a loss of respect for the 
Treaty, as well as for other treaties. 
If this sounds somewhat disingenuous, 
M. Poincaré reminds the British Gov- 
ernment that any international com- 
mission sitting at the present time 
would be likely to conclude that Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay is just now 
zero. In this connection he insists that 
the blame for Germany’s present plight 
ean not be laid at the door of any of 
the Allies. She herself is responsible. 
She had been very wasteful in appoint- 
ing great numbers of needless Govern- 
ment employees (Socialist faction) ; 
and in developing her canals, railways, 
and merchant marine she had diverted 
great sums which should have been set 
aside for reparations. She had bedev- 
iled her currency and had failed in her 
system of taxation to collect money 
from those best able to pay. 

On the legality of the Ruhr occupa- 
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tion M. Poincaré cites the Treaty as 
his authority, and particularly the 
British interpretation of the Treaty, 
stating in passing: “It appears [the 
British Government] does not argue 
that France is not qualified to act 
alone.” He then quotes the final para- 
graph of the protocol (July 16, 1920) 
of the Spa conference: 

If on the date of November 15, 1920, it 
is found that the total deliveries August, 
September and October, 1920, have not 
reached 6,000,000 tons, the Allies will pro- 
ceed to the occupation of a new part of 
German territory, the District of the Ruhr 
or any other. 

Touching on the question of repara- 
tions, M. Poincaré says: 


She [France] never said that she would 
be content to receive 34,000,000,000 gold 
marks. Our claim theoretically was fixed 
at 68,000,000,000. Our theoretical debts 
vary themselves, apart from adjustments 
which must be made, between 25,000,000,000 
and 27,000,000,000. It is these figures 
which must be balanced up, and not those 
of 34,000,000,000 and 27,000,000,000. Our 
claim on Germany has been reduced to 26 
billions, but our debts have not in any way 
been reduced, and we cannot expect less 
from our allies than that which has been 
accorded Germany. Was not the English 
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necessary, and that we have no political 
aims, nor annexation intents. We know 
perfectly well that Germany can pay us 
quickly enough what she owes us, and that 
consequently she is mistress of obtaining 
progressive evacuation. The time in which 
the payments asked will be made depends 
on the will of Germany. Suffice it to see 
the rapidity with which Austria, when she 
wished, saw that the necessary effort was 
made. In spite of her faults, her geographic 
and economic situation, she recovered her 
faculty of production and her credit. Thus 
it is seen what a country as powerfully 
equipped as Germany can accomplish when 
she wishes to. 

In any ease France will not change her 
position on this point. To ask her to do 
otherwise would be to give Germany a 
victory, and then one could recall the word 
pronounced by Lloyd George in the Supreme 
Council, March 3, 1921, “it would be the 
conquerors who would reap the fruits of 
victory.” 

Throughout the note is the feeling, 
sometimes explicitly expressed, that 
France’s difficult situation should com- 
mand more sympathetic understanding 
from the Allies than that of Germany. 
It becomes perfectly clear, also, that 
France, if she is to remain stable, can 
not afford to make sacrifices beyond a 
certain point. There is the internal 


al 





Internaticnal. 

Tikhon, the Russian Bishop who was reported killed by order of the Russian Govern- 

ment, is shown riding out from the Donskey Monastery on the day of his release. 

It was in this monastery that Tikhon held services immediately upon his release from 
prison 


debt to the United States, subject to ar- 
rangement, reduced to its present value by 
30 per cent.? The calculations of Para- 
graph 14, therefore, present the position 
to public opinion in a manner which is 
involuntarily inexact. 

As to France’s attitude toward the 
future occupation of the Ruhr, there is 
this: 

We repeat once more that we have no 
desire to remain in the Ruhr longer than 


loan, amounting in value to twenty-six 
billion gold marks, by which France 
has repaired some of the damage done 
by Germany. What will happen if the 
French Government has no funds with 
which to meet this loan? Obviously 
iuflation. In the light of what has hap- 
pened in Germany, a highly inflated 
French currency is not pleasant to con- 
template. 
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The Philippine Situation 


Governor-General Wood has turned 
the spotlight on the Philippine situa- 
tion by giving out for publication his 
message to the Legislature in Febru- 
ary, which the Legislature suppressed. 
The message deals in the main with 
the Philippine National Bank, showing 
it to be in a very unsound condition— 
a matter touched on by Mr. Charles 
Hodges in the August 4 issue of The 
Independent. The message, covering 
forty-two legal cap sheets, quotes from 
the Haskins-Sells report as follows: 

Our examination thus far reveals the 
fact that the bank operated during almost 
the entire period of its existence, prior to 
the appointment of Wilson as manager, in 
violation of every principle which prudence, 
intelligence and even honesty could dictate. 


It also quotes from a report by Rob- 
ert L. Herrick, Boston banker, who re- 
cently came here at General Wood’s 
request to make a careful investigation 
of the Government finances. Mr. Her- 
rick reported: 

This bank, I think, should be liquidated. 
If it is made strong again by putting Gov- 
ernment money in, it will become weak 
again as a result of injudicious losses. 
I do not believe it possible to run it under 
Government management and run it well 
and safely as a bank. This is not because 
I particularly distrust Philippine manage- 
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difficult to keep it on a restricted basis, and 
it is much safer to get rid of it by finally 
winding it up. 

A certain group of Filipino politi- 
cians, including the silver-tongued Sen- 





Wide World. 
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The bill, named after its sponsor, 
Colonel José M. Tarafa, provides not 
only for the consolidation of some of the 
principal railway lines of Cuba but also 
for the eliminating of forty-seven pri- 





A glacier party, after a long climb in Paradise Valley, Rainier National Park, rests 
among the wild flowers 


ator Quezon, are indignant over this 
revelation and insist that a concerted 


‘effort is being made to disorganize the 


finances of the islands. This is only 
one more indication that the task before 





International. 


Alligator farming in California has become a paying industry. The alligators do not 
feed all the year round, for they are fond of long naps. The hungry ones are answering 
the dinner call on one of the largest farms in the State 


ment, for I assume that exactly the same 
thing would take place in the United States 
if we started a Government bank. Un- 
avoidably, with Government management 
and more or less political influence, or in- 
difference, or lack of competence on the 
part of a manager appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, such a bank would absorb all the 
dead loans of the surrounding country, and 
other banks would do their best to help 
such absorption by leading their unsatis- 
factory customers right over to the door 
of the new bank. Such a thing would hap- 
pen all over the world, and surely it must 
happen in the Philippines. 

With regard to restricting its functions 
and then keeping it alive, I believe the 
answer is that all the good it could do with 
restricted functions can be accomplished 
in some other way, and that it would be 


General Wood is not easy. A man of 
native ability and charm, Senator Que- 
zon seems intent upon precipitating 
some sort of crisis. A careful study of 
the investigations of the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank furnishes the best means 
to determine where the fault lies. Cer- 
tainly a responsible banker, like Mr. 
Herrick, could never be accused of be- 
deviling the Bank’s records. 


American Rights in Cuba 


The Administration of President 
Zayas has heard from the United 
States with reference to the Tarafa 
bill, which if passed would be confisca- 
tory of large American interests. 


vate ports used by sugar companies for 
exporting their products. In many in- 
stances the plantations have been con- 
nected with these ports by private rail- 
ways, and the amount of property that 
would be rendered useless by the bill 
runs into millions. About 85 per cent. 
of this property is held in the United 
States, and protests have been made to 
the State Department. Other Ameri- 
can interests are favoring the bili, ap- 
parently because they have holdings in 
the railways to be consolidated. 

The New York Times, commenting 
on the situation editorially, says: 

The Platt amendment, incorporated as it 
is into the Constitution of Cuba, together 
with the explicit pledges given at the time 
of the transfer of the Government by the 
United States military authorities, affords 
ample ground for American intervention in 
Cuba whenever it may be necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining a stable Govern- 
ment or for protecting the lives and proper- 
ty of Americans or citizens of foreign 
countries. 


A Number of Things 


At the age of seventeen Miss Helen 
Wills, California schoolgirl, won the 
American women’s lawn tennis cham- 
pionship when at Forest Hills, on 
August 18, she defeated the former 
champion, Mrs. Mallory, 6-2, 6-1. It 
was a magnificent exhibition of skill 
coupled with steady nerves. 


Anniversary of the Birth of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds 

On August 19 England celebrated 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He is 
said to have painted about 4,000 pic- 
tures. In his day even a nobleman’s 
portrait did not bring him much above 
$150. In 1919, at a London auction, his 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons as “The - 
Tragic Muse” went for £54,600. Deal- 
ers today affirm that the most obscure 
Reynolds would fetch at least $7,500. 

On the death of Allan Ramsay in 
1784, Sir Joshua Reynolds was ap- 
pointed painter to the King. 
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The Head of the Nation 


By Fabian Franklin 


great work on the American Commonwealth, 

“weary of the slavish obsequiousness and lip- 
deep adulation with which the members of the reign- 
ing families are treated on the Eastern side of the 
Atlantic, fawned on in public and carped at in private, 
the social relations of an American President to his 
people are eminently refreshing. There is a great re- 
spect for the office, and a corresponding respect for the 
man as the holder of the office, if he has done nothing 
to degrade it. There is no servility, no fictitious self- 
abasement on the part of the citizens, but a simple and 
hearty deference to one who represents the majesty of 
the nation, the sort of respect which the proudest Roman 
paid to the consulship, even if the particular consul was, 
like Cicero, a ‘new man.’” 

At no time is this deference to the man “who repre- 
sents the majesty of the nation” made more manifest 
than upon the occasion of a President’s death. In the 
case of Mr. Harding, the nation’s mourning took on a 
character of unusual depth because of the lovable hu- 
man qualities—the simple kindliness, the unaffected 
modesty, the unselfish devotion to duty—which were so 
universally recognized and appreciated. But it would 
be the merest extravagance of adulation to ascribe to 
him an endowment of these qualities so extraordinary 
as to account for this great outpouring of emotion on 
the part of tens of millions of people. The loss we have 
been mourning is not only that of a good man, not only 
that of a faithful public servant, not only that of the 
holder of a great office, but that of the head of the 
Republic—of the man who “represents the majesty of 
the nation.” The feeling to which we have given vent 
was in part founded on an affectionate regard for the 
man; but it was in quite as great part grounded in a 
sentiment that attaches to the Presidency itself, and 
which, though latent at ordinary times, is ever ready, 
upon high occasion, to manifest itself in any shape that 
loyalty and patriotism may demand. 

Any time this half-century and more, when the Brit- 
ish crown has been spoken of as an anachronism, a use- 
less and expensive survival of medieval institutions in 
a modern democracy, the answer has been that the 
kingship still has a high function; and, above all, that 
as the symbol of loyalty, the focus of patriotic senti- 
ment, it fulfills a vital purpose which nothing else could 
supply, and whose value is beyond computation. But 
it is not so generally recognized that, in addition to all 
its other attributes, the Presidency of the United States 
serves the like end with us. Yet I believe that no one 
can reflect upon the subject without being convinced 
that such is the case. 

That it should be the case is, indeed, a paradox; for 
the President, unlike the King, is a party leader, the 
very centre of partisan warfare, the object of bitter 
criticism, and not infrequently even the butt of unspar- 
ing ridicule. It might be argued, a priori, that this 
state of things was incompatible with the existence of 
any such sentiment as I have been dwelling upon; yet 
experience abundantly shows that the two things do 
coéxist. Quite apart from any such upheaval of feel- 
ing as is summoned up by death, the thing is there, 


66 T's a European observer,” said Bryce in his 


and we all instinctively recognize it. In relation to the 
President there is a line that cannot be passed, by 
friend or foe, without arousing the instant indignation 
of the whole nation. He may be opposed, he may be 
criticized, with impunity; but anything like an insult 
tc the President would be resented as an insult to every 
decent American. And the same thing is shown on 
the positive as on the negative side. When the Pres- 
ident addresses the nation, his words are given a hear- 
ing such as is accorded to no other voice; and in virtue 
of this he is the possessor of a reserve of moral weight 
which, in a great emergency, is capable of almost bound- 
less effect. 

Nothing quite like this exists in any other of tne 
great nations; and I feel sure it could not exist in ours 
if the President were merely the titular head of the 
nation, and otherwise endowed with very limited pow- 
ers, as he is in France for example. In a democratic 
government built on the parliamentary model, neither 
President nor Premier is endowed by the popular 
imagination with any of that divinity that doth hedge 
aking. The one is in form, the other in fact, the head 
of the nation; and neither the form alone, nor the fact 
alone, suffices to arouse that sentiment which tradition- 
ally attaches to kingship. It is the actual combination 
of mighty powers with formal headship that accounts 
for the possession by our Presidents of a place in the 
nation’s mind and heart closely akin to that which loyal 
sentiment has in other countries given to kings. Even 
the smoothness of the change from a President to his 
successor, when brought about by sudden death, testi- 
fies to the depth of this feeling. The very moment that 
Mr. Coolidge was raised to the Presidency he was en- 
veloped in all the high attributes of the office. The 
impressive tranquillity of the transition, which has 
been the subject of so much comment, is our American 
translation of “The king is dead; long live the king!” — 

Of course, in addition to the possession of titular 
headship along with vast powers, our President is dis- 
tinguished by the circumstance that those powers are 
vested in him for a fixed term; a circumstance which 
of itself places him in a radically different position in 
the public imagination from that enjoyed by a parlia- 
mentary prime minister. A great deal can be said, and 


, of course has been said, for the parliamentary system 


ag against ours; certainly the possibility—so often 
realized—of governmental paralysis due to want of 
accord between President and Congress is a considera- 
tion of the first importance. Yet against this drawback, 
in the case of a country in the making, such as ours 
has been in the past, and a country still undergoing 
rapid development as it is now, no one can say how 
much merit is to be attached to the impossibility of 
sudden .changes of government such as the parlia- 
mentary system permits. And to this consideration I 
think it is not fanciful to add the less tangible, but 
not perhaps less important, consideration of the senti- 
mental value of the Presidency as it is, a value which 
it could not possibly have if the office were either shorn 
of its tremendous powers or deprived of its fixed tenure. 


‘Who can say how much that sentiment has done toward 


making us, and preserving us, a nation? 
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; In Reddest Vera Cruz 


HAVE seen that harbor lashed 
by roaring northers, the terrible 
green Gulf leaping at the breakwa- 
ters, the salt spray driving in over the 
plaza, killing shrubs and snapping the 
frayed banana trees and coco palms at 
Villa del Mar. I have sailed from it 
at sunset, in the brooding heat just 
stirred by the unfailing breeze of dusk 
—a picture of tropical peace, with the 
cargadores turning back to the town; 
a triumph of skillful defense against 
that water-tiger, languorous and tierce, 
which once desolated this port. It is 
a safe harbor now. These mighty 
jetties can fight back the waves. But 
today, they say, danger comes from the 
land. Vera Cruz is the capital of the 
“Inquilinos,” and I have seen the an- 
cient city, the “siempre heroica,” 
shaken from its hot calm by the ex- 
plosions of the torpedoes which are the 
singular invitations to their meetings 
that Non-Rent-Payers send out. 

At first this non-rent-paying idea 
struck me as a splendid plan. Hotel 
bills are a vexation, and it would be 
more than agreeable to tie a scarlet 
Deauville scarf to the end of a swagger 
stick and fasten the liberating emblem 
to the window-sill. For why not be con- 
sistent? There were a number of peo- 
ple in Vera Cruz who had been living 
for a year and a half in other people’s 
houses, warmly resenting the sugges- 
tion of a charge for the privilege. 
After all, I had to live some place, too. 
And I really disliked to pay rent. But 
the proprietor said, no—eight pesos a 
day. This was annoying. 

I went up to the portales to have din- 
ner—as pleasant a way of dining as 
you will find. The little tables are laid 
under arcades, swept by the twilight 
breeze, and there, among other things, 
you may taste the most delicious sliced 
pineapple in the world. 

The Indian who sells sombreros for 
pixies and infinitesimal baskets and 
goblets came by, beseeching custom 
from melting brown eyes. The Indian 
with straw sandals and hammocks 
from Yucatan paused ingratiatingly. 
Chicle was offered, fresh from the jun- 
gles of Tabasco and Quintana Roo. 
Beggars moved cheerily about, flatter- 
ing the middle-aged by calling them 
“nino” and “nifia.” Almost in a pro- 
cession came the hopeful boleros of 
every size, peering under the table and 
murmuring unflatteringly, “Your shoes 
are very dirty, seforita.” The street- 
cars setting out for that delightful but 
not well-patronized beach, Villa del 
Mar, were beginning to be crowded, for 
a jazz band from the capital would 
play there that evening. 

The last black and impious zopilote 
had just taken his place for the night 
upon the cross of the Moorish-domed 
cathedral when I heard a stir on the 
other side of the plaza’s flowery trees. 

“A parade of Inquilinos,” said the 
waiter, yawning. Aha, the reds! I 
gripped my vanity case. 


By Marian Storm 


They came. There was no music. 
But what a whirr and soft spat of 
soles! Evidently the citizens were 
marching neither barefoot nor with 
shoes. 

They drew nearer through the heavy 
twilight. The Inquilinos? But no— 
could one believe one’s eyes? They 
were ail women: largely Indian women, 
with their black rebozos, full skirts, 
and heelless slippers that scuffed along 
uhe street! They bore placards with 
menacing devices, stating that capital, 
tne landlords, the bourgeo.sie, etc., 
were doomed, but upon those faces was 
a look quite mild and happy. At last 
they had something to do of an even- 
ing. Never before had they known the 
slightest diversion. While their com- 
panions were at the cantinas, sipping 
tequila, they could only crouch at their 
doorways, whether they lived in one of 
the tin-can huts outside the city centre 
or in some haughty structure of the 
Conquerors, degraded into a tenement. 
And now they could parade, they could 
shout and sing fierce songs and wave 
the red bandera. What a change, in- 
deed! And how very much they had 
needed it! 

I could not help feeling that these 
evening demonstrations were the great- 
est boon that had ever come to the 
housewives of Vera Cruz. You see, 
their life is not entertaining. It means 
little to them that they may hang their 
washing out over a patio where dons in 
armor and bejeweled donas once heard 
the fountain’s plash beneath the palms. 
They find no thrill in the fact that 
their babies, dogs, and chickens slum- 
ber on stones that felt the tread of 
Cortés. To lodge in a Colonial monas- 
tery or cathedral? Ah, well—it is as 
hot there as anywhere else. 

Their days are long, too. They begin 
at least at four, for there are reasons 
why it is necessary to market before 
the sun has reached his full might. In 
fact, one buys one’s chicken in the coop, 
slays it on the spot, picks it on the way 
home, and cooks it rapidly. So well I 
remember the acutely. bargaining 
housewives, thronging at daybreak 
with their great baskets to the market! 
There one saw the democracy of meat. 
Meat is just meat in Vera Cruz—no 
steaks, chops, or other variations. It 
is all hacked off in equal chunks, which 
should be marked “immediate.” But 
what matter? There is no finer display 
ef fresh fish in all the world—rose-red 
snappers (the huachinangos that Mon- 
tezuma’s runners bore to his table from 
this coast in twenty-four hours), small 
sharks, ghastly squid, and conch. And 
what operatic vegetables and fruits! 
Yams, yuca, zapotes, papayas, ground 
nuts, tiny peaches, fairy peppers. 
With her more material marketing the 
black-eyed shopper finds a few cents 
always for flowers, even though they 
eannot survive beyond the morning 
hours. A little Indian flower vendor 
was making his delicate bouquets of 


tuberoses, gardenias, and cypress 
tronds once when I wandered past, and 
on his brown face was a look of far- 
away rapture. 

Now, true, the market has its fas- 
cinations. But it is over by seven 
o’clock, and a long day lies ahead, be- 
fore that breeze, returning from the 
Gulf, brings back the air of life. Un- 
married domesticity palls,as well as 
the more expensive sort. ‘The babies 
roll about independently and need no 
clothes and get no diet. If one has had 
the ultimate experience of buying a 
sewing-machine, there is the excitement 
of operating it before less-fortunate 
neighbors. But, when all is said, life 
flows sluggishly, for women, in Vera 
Cruz. ; 

There are the funerals, of course. 
They take place almost every day, save 
among the patricians and the ever- 
boiling foreigners, but, like marketing, 
funerals are a phase of dawn. 

So live the women in Vera Cruz. Not 
those of the blank-faced houses, with 
dim, high rooms and the moist greenery 
of patios inside, but the darker women 
who have had to pass less pleasantly 
the dull, energy-sapping, listless hours 
of the tropic coasts. What was there 
for them? No wonder they threw all 
their sultry, dormant zest into this di- 
verting brawl! Theirs was ever the 
city of blood and glory, and it had sunk 
to be a sleepy, dusty port. But one 
fight more. 

For two years and more the women 
have been the life and color of the In- 
quilino absurdity in Vera Cruz. They 
march, sing, and wave with irresistible 
verve, but that’s not all. When there 
is mauling to be done they take a po- 
tent hand. Let the men’s unions—the 
newsboys, the cargadores, the steve- 
dores, and the rest—pay their weekly 
dues to keep Proal, the stevedore 
mayor, on a good salary while he is in 
jail! They have rougher work to do. 

Suppose a citizen who has been liv- 
ing in a house is requested by the land- 
lord to give money for this dubious 
privilege. The men, perhaps, might 
stand idly by while the police took such 
a citizen to prison, just because he 
hadn’t paid rent for a year. Not the 
women! The police, on a recent ecca- 
sion, did try it. They did not make a 
graceful exit. Quitting the building 
with their man, they encountered such 
a dance of maenads as soon sent them 
disfigured and scurrying from the 
street. 

Now, every one will tell you, on ships 
and trains that ply between the States 
and Mexico, that the red flag flutters 
gorily over all Vera Cruz. It is not so. 
One sees red flags but seldom. Yet they 
are supposed to mark every dwelling in- 
habited bv an Inquilino. Is it possible, 
then, that the membership of the Non- 
Rent-Payine Union is largely made up 
of people who have a place of their 
own to live in or who pay rent? I 
think so. 
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New Books and Old 


WISH that every one about to write 
a biography or an autobiography 
might be required to read “A Professor 
of Life” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25), by 
Carroll Perry. To be sure, the book is 
not a biography in the full sense of 
that ponderous word—it is only, as the 
title-page says, a sketch; but if it sets 
the fashion of not writing a biography 
when a sketch would serve the purpose, 
then so much the better! Dr. Perry 
writes about his father, Arthur Latham 
Perry, of Williams College, in the most 
delightful way imaginable. His atti- 
tude has all the intimacy and affection 
of the son without any of the strain of 
filial good behavior. Nor does he en- 
deavor to magnify his father’s name. 
Professor Perry was not a great econo- 
mist, but he was “a leading figure in 
his generation,” and that is all the dis- 
tinction that the son claims for him. 
He was an admirable expositor and he 
had a stimulating effect upon economic 
thinking in this country. His work was 
not so important that his life must be 
written about no matter what there 
might be to say about it, but it was of, 
sufficient importance to justify the 
writing of a life when the things to be 
said were so full of human interest. 

Professor Perry was an impassioned 
preacher of the gospel of free trade, 
and he didn’t confine his preaching to 
the classroom. Perhaps the most amus- 
ing of the son’s boyhood memories is 
that of the esoteric atmosphere of the 
household: 

I always cherished a most delicious feel- 
ing of moral superiority, tasting all the 
pleasures of martyrdom without any of its 
inconveniences. My father might think and 
write and pray about these Tariff-Barriers, 
but as for me I would not have had them 
removed for anything... The height of 
my glory was reached one day when com- 
ing home from the public school I over- 
heard the village politician say to a group 
of idlers, “How the hell can a professor 
on his own salary send six children through 
college? He can’t and he don’t. It’s being 
done secretly by the Cobden Club of Lon- 
don.” 

Professor Perry never once in his life 
said “Damn”— 

He possessed, nevertheless, a certain gift 
of articulation which could sometimes 
achieve the moral equivalent of that dread- 
ful expression. He could pronounce single 
words, such as “priviiege,” “plunder,” 
“tariffs,” “subterranean,” so as to make 
them sound like positive blasphemy; thus 
managing, as it were, to enjoy all the bene- 
fits of profanity, yet without sinning. 

But the picture of the beloved peda- 
gogue and friend of youth stands out 
no less clearly than that of the fiery 
denunciator of economic heresies. To 
the discouraged student far from home 
—especially to the “hay-seeds” who 
“by sheer energy had raised themselves 
out of the poverty of early surround- 
ings and had come up to Mount Zion to 
taste the glory of the Lord”—Professor 
Perry’s helpfulness meant “the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” He 
it was who had the task, in the early 
days of September, of distributing 
rooms and room-mates, and he had an 


instinct for personalities which made 
him a skillful juggler: “Down their 
names would go together in the little 
old red book, and in scores of cases 
down their names have gone together 
through the world.” 

Incidentally, we get with all this a 
delicious sense of the atmosphere of the 
New England college town of half a 
century ago: 


And so these were the fortunate youths 
of the world. . . For to us, going to college 
was the greatest event in human life; 
nothing could be compared with it for 
adventure and romance. . Not to go 
meant to be branded as a failure at the 
start. It meant carrying in your breast 
a lifelong sorrow and regret. It meant 
that you would never have any friends— 
not real friends, that is—and that even if 
you did go into business and make a lot 
of money you wouldn’t have any mind with 
which to enjoy your success. That was 
the point—you wouldn’t have any mind 
left, so what was the use? 


“I suppose,” Dr. Perry goes on, 
“there never was a more provincial set 
of children than the boys and girls who 
grew up in Faculty homes of small 
New England colleges. Perhaps, never- 
theless, an institution that was able, 
through the years, to impose such a 
fiction as I have portrayed, has a good 
deal to claim for itself.” It has indeed. 


Being a book-reviewer is really an 
expensive business. The list of people 
to whom I must give (or lend, which 
comes to the same thing) “The Pro- 
fessor of Life” grows alarmingly in my 
mind. “Dublin Days,” by L. A. G. 
Strong, is likely to exact a heavy tol! 
when Christmas draws near. And now 
there is “The Poetic Procession” (Ap- 
pleton, $1.25), by J. F. Roxburgh! The 
number of my friends who simply can 
not be allowed to remain unacquainted 
with this book’ is as large as the number 
of my friends—and ranges all the way 
from boys of ten to ladies of seven- 
ty. 
But I mustn’t forget to say what the 
book is about. It traces, very simply 
and unpretentiously, the course of Eng- 
lish poetry from the days of the Eliza- 
bethans to those of John Masefield and 
Rupert Brooke. . The author, who is 
head of Stowe School (a new English 
public school), has frankly the manner 
of a schoolmaster, but of such a win- 
ning, inspiring schoolmaster that he 
makes us all content to be at school 
again. He treats, of course, only the 
outstanding figures—the book is a mere 
150 pages and nearly half quotation at 
that—and he doesn’t strive to say only 
what has not been said before; but 
while what he says is never far-fetched, 
it is also never obvious or stale. A 
grown-up reader will think at first— 
What fun to imagine myself a child, 
brought by this delightful companion 
to view the wonders of English verse! 
But he will find as he proceeds that his 
own vision of the poetic scene is being 
quickened. The book is as perfect a 
thing in its way as Lytton Strachey’s 
“Landmarks of French Literature,” 


though of course the performance here 
is on a much smaller and humbler scale. 

“The New Poetry: An Anthology of 
Twentieth Century Verse in English” 
(Macmillan, $3.50), edited by Harriet 
Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is 
an enlarged edition of a volume first 
issued in 191% The collection reminds 
one of the annual picture show of 
the Independent Artists: there are good 
things, to be sure, but not good things 
only. One peculiarity is that the scales 
are heavily weighted in favor of Amer- 
ican poets as against English—so much 
so that one rather wonders -why the 
anthologists didn’t just make an Amer- 
ican anthology and let it go at that. 
One notes, too, that the editors have 
found it temptingly easy to include their 
own work: Miss*Monroe has sixteen 
close-printed pages and Alice Hender- 
son twelve, while Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay (even though a compatriot) has but 
seven, and Anna Wickham and Gene- 
vieve Taggard—two most interesting 
new English poets—barely get in at all. 
The fact that Masefield is restricted to 
ten pages and Rupert Brooke to five 
doesn’t matter so much, since these are 
poets that any lover of poetry must 
possess entire. On the other hand, one 
may have lost one’s “Spoon River An- 
thology” and be glad of a copious selec- 
tion therefrom. When all is said, the 
book is well worth having. Given the 
authors admitted and the proportions 
in which space is assigned, there has 
been choice of representative work (one 
finds, for example, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson at his best). Again, certain 
young poets are here of whom one is 
glad to have more than newspaper 
glimpse: I like the things by Hazel 
Hall, and Winifred Welles, and that 
most American and human of recent 
apparitions, John V. A. Weaver. 

By the way, I wish the next person to 
compile an anthology would rescue from 
the files of the Atlantic (1909, I think 
it was) a poem’ by O. W. Firkins called 
“Remembrance”—a poem which, had it 
only been written by somebody else, 
Mr. Firkins the critic would never have 
allowed to lie forgotten. 


A mine of pathos, of humor, and of 
sociological lore is contained in “A 
Friend at Court” (Macmillan, $2), by 
Leon Stern and Elizabeth Stern. 
Drawing throughout upon actual “case- 
records,” the authors tell, in twenty 
vivid episodes, the story of probation 
court work—a work of human wisdom 
and sympathy which America may take 
just pride in having launched. It will 
profit us all to read the book, for we 
ought all to know something of this 
modern procedure which, as Dr. Kirch- 
wey says in an introduction, “is slowly 
transforming our system of punitive 
justice into one of prevention and re- 
habilitation.” Any one who is engaged 
in social work of whatever sort will 
find in the stories a keen stimulus—and 
the idlest of parasites can not but find 
them entertaining. 


MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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Book Reviews 


The Game of Speculation 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SPECULATOR. 
By Edwin Lefevre. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 


HILE there is nothing either on 
the title-page or elsewhere to 
indicate that this book is not another 
of Edwin Lefevre’s Wall Street ro- 
mances, it is Polichinelle’s secret in the 
financial district that/the book is a 
veritable autobiography of a speculator 
who was and is a speculator, and that 
his story is told as it happened.” The 
part of the author, in other words, is 
that of mingled reporter and editor. 
The dedication of the book is probably 
sufficient to make known the secret to 
any one having acquaintance with the 
world of speculation and willing to put 
two and two together. 


Assuming this fact to be a fact, the 
book at once becomes of interest quite 
outside the category of entertainment. 
It is in effect a piece of economic mate- 
rial worthy of much closer study than 
it is likely to receive from most of its 
readers. 


We have here the record of the spec- 
ulative career of a most unusual man. 
By temperament’ extremely well 
equipped at the start, and thrown into 
the Game of Speculation at a very 
early age, this man illustrates in his 
career almost all the difficulties and 
the dangers that the game holds, and 
the penalties that it exacts from those 
who fail to play it successfully. He 
made in the course of his career virtu- 
ally all the mistakes that are possible. 
The thing, however, that distinguishes 
him from the crowd of speculators is 
that he did not continuously repeat the 
same mistake. He learned a lesson 
from each one and usually avoided 
making it more than once. The vast 
majority of those who speculate make 
the same mistakes over and over again, 
in the same way and in the same se- 
quence, and probably very few, even at 
the end of an unsuccessful speculative 
career, ever dream that the art is one- 
quarter as difficult and dangerous as it 
is. That the speculator whose experi- 
ence Mr. Lefevre has set. down in this 
book achieved final success was no 
doubt due in part to the unusually fa- 
vorable equipment with which he start- 
ed, but it was due in much greater 
measure to the fact that he learned 
from his mistakes. 

Careful study of the narrative will 
lay bare the principal difficulties and 
dangers that must be surmounted by 
any one who expects to succeed in spec- 
ulation. That is the peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing merit of the book. To an 
intelligent person who studies it in this 
aspect it should prove a most powerful 
deterrent. Probably this was what Mr. 
Lefevre had in mind in compiling the 
book. No one has written with more 
insight and intelligence than he has 
concerning this particular aspect of 
stock speculation. Hundreds of square 
miles of type have been written by 
economists and financial journalists 
about stock speculation, its principles, 
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ete., without it being made clear to the 
reader that, while it is an art, it is one 
whose practice is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult because of the nature of the 
torces arrayed against the speculator. 
His enemies are within himself. They 
consist of his own cupidity, his own 
hopes, and his own fears. These must 
be mastered before success in specula- 
tion can be attained. The career of 
the speculator whose autobiography is 
presented through Mr. Lefevre is an 
excellent demonstration of this. It is 
not too much to hope that perhaps 5 
per cent. of its readers may learn some- 
thing from it. 
THOMAS F, WooDLOCK 


Fun, Fact, and Fancy 


OVER THE FOOTLIGHTS. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF Murray HILL. 
By Robert Cortes Holliday. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 

.HAVE a notion that part of Lea- 

cock’s charm for his American 
audience is our marvel at him as an 
exotic and a prodigy. For one thing, 

he is.a Canadian who writes like a 

Yankee—with just the delightful tang 

of difference or detachment to set off 

his humorous interpretation of us. 

New York rather than Montreal seems 

the favorite setting of the human com- 

edy he rejoices in. But this is only 
onething. If he werea Canadian jour- 
nalist flinging off, in these merry books 
of his, a devil-may-care criticism of 
modern life, we should merely commend 
him as good at his job. But Stephen 

Butler Leacock, as everybody knows, is 

a B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.C., F.R.C.I.; Head 

of the Department of Political Econ- 

omy at McGill University; and author 
of a book on the “Elements of Political 

Science,” and other solemn and respon- 

sible works. Should such a man jest in 

public? Isn’t there something rather 
disconcertingly piquant in merriment 
from such a man? 

The truth is, we in the States have 
yet to rid ourselves of a certain savage 
notion of personal dignity as associ- 
ated with a long face and a rotund con- 
formity of utterance. If anything 
could have broken us of this primitive 
notion, Lincoln’s case would have done 
it. Lincoln was born an age too early. 
We somehow succeeded in excusing his 
frivolity as a personal exception to the 
desirable norm of conduct for persons 
in authority. The norm remained; and 
we still marvel at and shudder at a 
parson or statesman or professor who 
feels as free as the next man to make 
game of himself and his neighbor. 
This, commercially speaking, is all to 
the good for Stephen Leacock the hu- 
morist; and he seems to retain, over 
the border, his perfectly good standing 
as Professor Stephen B. Leacock of 
McGill. 

Leacock’s fun is good fun and good 
medicine, very much of it; but I con- 
fess that to my mind it is as uneven in 
quality as it well could be. One would 
think that a man in his position would 
be under no compulsion to publish any- 
thing but his best. The editors and the 
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pubiishers are at him, no doubt, but 
why should he give in to a mere de- 
mand tor more copy? He has strict 
enough ideals of the literary art. In 
his final chapter, “L’Envoi,” the author 
inscribes this book to “the Faded 
Actor,” the mocked-at relic of a state- 
lier tradition, and lauds him (in a liter- 
ary vein strongly contrasting with the 
slapdash vernacular of the other pa- 
pers),as a last repository of the ancient 
traditions of art: “His soul at least is 
pure of the taint that is smeared across 
the arts by the money rewards of a 
commercial age. He lived too soon to 
hear of the millions a year that crown 
success and kill out genius; that sub- 
stitute publicity for fame; that tempt 
a man to do the work that pays and 
neglect the promptings of his soul, and 
that turn the field of the arts into one 
great glare of notoriety and noise.” 

The fact is, we must suppose, either 
that this writer is modest enough to 
look on his own popular work, as mere 
happy-go-lucky improvisation, or (no 
miracle) he doesn’t know his good fun 
from his shoddy. Half the book is made 
up of parodies and burlesques of the 
theatre. The first four of these are 
very good. The first is a take-off of 
an old-style melodrama of the eighties; 
the next is a modern “Piffle Play,” in 
which nothing happens but language. 
The third (“Dead Men’s Gold”) is “a 
film of the great Nevada desert in 
which Red-Blooded, Able-Handed Men 
and Women a hundred per cent. Amer- 
ican live and love among the cactus 
and chaparral.” And the fourth is a 
most amusing version of the Greek 
Drama “as presented in our colleges.” 
There is real humor in these, and real 
merit from the “literary” point of 
view. But the six imitations or bur- 
lesques that follow (except perhaps the 
one on Russian Drama) seem to me 
pretty thin stuff, not much better than 
the facetiousness of ordinary rapid 
newspaper copy, the kind of thing the 
late John Kendrick Bangs used to do, 
nine-tenths of the time. . . . The 
dozen papers grouped as “Other Fan- 
cies” are of equally uneven quality. 
Among the best of them are “How I 
Succeeded in Business,” an excellent 
satire on the _ success-and-efficiency 
cult; “The Dry Banquet,” which feel- 
ingly expresses the blasting effect on 
after-dinner oratory of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. “Abolishing the Hero- 
ine” is especially good—a lively plea 
for the extinction of the silly obliga- 
tory female in mystery fiction: “I’m 
sick of her. I know that just as soon 
as the man in the story opens a cup- 
board door, or draws aside a curtain, 
out comes ‘a slip of a girl.’ He hears 
a noise in the attic. What is there? A 
girl. He hears some one in the cellar. 
Who is it? A girl. . . . This kind of 
thing is ruining our best stories. They 
start in excitement and end in slush. 
‘ What I want is to see that dis- 
turbing girl cut out, and real adven- 
ture put in—in short, more crime and 
plenty of it.” 

Somebody has recently submitted 
with all respect “that Leacock is the 
Charley Chaplin of letters.” Some re- 
spect for Charley! We might submit 
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as plausibly, and with at least as much 
respect for everybody concerned, that 
Robert Cortes Holliday is the Will 
Rogers of the polite essay. And we do 
submit that Bob and Will, like Stephen, 
delight us with their pictures of New 
York America partly because they 
themselves hail from other Americas. 
Will loves to dwell on the contrast be- 
tween his wild-Western origin and his 
present status as the humorous sage of 
Broadway. And Bob never lets many 
pages of his intimate sketches of Goth- 
am slip by without reminding us that 
he was originally, and not so long 
since, a Hoosier. A chiel amang us 
takin’ notes, with an ardor of discovery 
that never seems to get enough of 
New York sights and types and places. 

At the same time, Mr. Holliday, 
though he has hardly more than 
stepped into his fifth decade, already 
begins to play upon that plaintive ele- 
giac string which so tempts the plectra 
of all familiar essayists. Eheu! the 
dear delightful past when, fresh from 
Hoosierdom and full of hopes of literary 
fame, we stepped into the strange but 
not unfriendly arena called New York! 
Alas, for that kindly and simple old 
town of our youth, when hansoms still 
lorded it on the uncrowded streets, and 
the chop-houses yielded good ale, and 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel still stood, near 
that latest and ultimate marvel, the 
Flatiron Building! None of these sus- 
pirations may be found literally in the 
pages of “In the Neighborhood of 
Murray Hill”; but they suggest a mood 
and manner that recur at intervals, 
not too insistently, throughout the 
book. Mr. Holliday is a Thackerayan, 
and his most delightful work is (by no 
means slavishly) in the vein of the 
“Roundabout Papers.” And the au- 
thor of the “Roundabout Papers” loved 
to let fall a gentle sigh over the lost 
charms and simplicities of yester-year. 

However, the present miscellany of 
our accomplished Hoosier-Gothamite 
intends to be largely descriptive and 
informative rather than anything else. 
In his prefatory “Word in Time,” the 
author says that these reprinted arti- 
cles, “originally written for magazines, 
are presented as primarily conscien- 
tious pieces of reporting. The aim has 
been the same when the subject was 
Tex Rickard’s swimming pool as when 
the theme was autobiographical litera- 
ture. The idea has been, not to essay 
flights of humorous, philosophical, or 
whimsical fancy, but to reflect as 
clearly as he could the scene before the 
writer. Information (which has little 
part in the purer form of the essay) 
has been sought with diligence. The 
chapter ‘Hurdy-Gurdy Society,’ for in- 
stance, the author submits as the defin- 
itive article on the subject. And the 
compliment of which he is most vain 
was paid him by no less a critic than 


Professor Stuart P. Sherman when he. 


remarked that he (this author) had 
‘been around a good deal.’” 

In short, this volume is of much the 
same character -as Mr. Holliday’s ear- 
lier books, “Walking Stick Papers,” 
and “Turns About Town”; or his 
friend Christopher Morley’s “Plum 
Pudding.” There is matter in it to 
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please various readers, or various 
moods of the same reader. It is all en- 
tertaining in one way or another. Ac- 
cepting the writer as a sort of super- 
reporter, with a patient and unerring 
eye for detail but also a warm pre- 
occupation with the “human interest” 
in all data and phenomena of city life, 
we do not know where to find his like. 
Christopher Morley uses fact chiefly to 
tickle his romantic fancy. Holliday has 
a deep interest in fact as contributing 
to his sympathetic knowledge of human 
character. This generalization 
can no more afford to be “sweeping” 
than others of the kind. There are 
items in “Plum Pudding” (say “A City 
Note-Book”) that might as well have 
been written by R. C. H. as by C. M. 
And more than one article in “In the 
Neighborhood of Murray Hill” might, 
without cause for wonder, be signed by 
the two initials rather than the three. 
But on the whole it would be true to 
say that Morley’s fancy dwells with the 
past—perhaps enough or too much has 
been said of his “Elizabethan” quality 
—while Holliday’s finds both romance 
and reality in the capsuled twentieth- 
century America of Manhattan. 

Besides the comprehensive study of 
the hand-organ industry, “Hurdy- 
Gurdy Society,” the most exhaustive 
“special articles” in this book are “The 
Real Greenwich Village,” “The Beach 
at the Garden,” “A Communicative 
World,” and “Compliments of the Au- 
thor.” Of Greenwich Village we are 
given a comprehensive history as a 
place, before we go on to consider “the 
Village” as a state of mind—or a na- 
tional jest. Some notable artists dwelt 
in that quiet backwater a generation 
ago. Not till within a dozen years or 
so Gid it become a show-place and a 
fake Bohemia. The result was the 
withdrawal of some real artists from 
that quarter as a place for work and 
residence. “For them an attractive 
part of the world had been ruined, and 
they squirmed inwardly at the sugges- 
tion of their having got mixed up with 
the joke of the village.” More recently 
there has been a good deal of newspa- 
per talk about the total desertion of 
the village by self-respecting people. 
But Mr. Holliday is firm upon the point 
that the real people—painters, actors, 
authors—have not left there and have 
no intention of leaving: that, on the 
contrary, more and more such people 
are buying their own houses and set- 
tling down in the neighborhood. The 
freak tea-houses and so on are neither 
here nor there to these villagers. The 
article ends with a surprising state- 
ment: “The spirit of the Greenwich 
Village of real life today is perhaps as 
well expressed as anywhere in its trim 
little gardens, which are more numer- 
ous and charming than in any other 
part of New York. It is as flowery as 
England.” 

H. W. Boynton 





“T have a mind to give you a whipping,” 
exclaimed the exasperated father. 

“Well, dad,” replied the athletic youth, 
“maybe you can; but if you succeed it will 
be some item for the sport page.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript 
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Sheridan Road at Argyle 
Chicago 


A short trip downtown by 
surface car, ‘‘L’’ or motor bus. 


As the guest of Hotel Somerset, 
you will see Chicago at its best. 
Before it, brilliant with life, 
sweeps Chicago’s most beautiful 
boulevard; and, for a_ back- 
ground, Lake Michigan. 


Private tub and shower for every 
room or apartment. Lake Michi- 
gan bathing. Restaurant, roof 
garden and solarium. 


Write for rates. Kitchenette 
apartments fully equipped for 
housekeeping and rooms without 
kitchenette by the day, week, 
month or year. 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 








Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
“Sunshine in every room.” 
An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere 
and appointments of a well conditioned home. 
40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, $ te 
5 minutes’ walk. 
2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface 
ears, bus lines. ; 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Penn- 
sylvania Terminals. 
Send postal for rates and booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President. 








It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 





